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PREFACE 

The  subject  of  this  sketch — now  a grand  old 
man,  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  near 
Belfast,  Nov.  2,  1835.  He  came  to  America  and 
to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  1845.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Iowa  with  his  parents  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California.  This  discovery  cre- 
ated excitement  all  over  the  land.  William’s 
father  was  very  anxious  that  his  family  be  rep- 
resented in  the  goldfield,  so  William  was  sent. 
His  experiences  of  adventure  and  search  for  gold, 
the  author  expects  to  relate  in  this  volume. 

Sailing  down  the  Mississippi,  crossing  the 
j ungles  of  Panama,  lost  on  the  ocean  eleven  weeks, 
meeting  with  gamblers  and  confidence  men,  an 
eye  witness  to  a double  hanging,  witness  to  a de- 
feat of  band  of  Indian  warriors,  and  many  thrill- 
ing stories  of  pioneer  life. 

The  grand  old  man  has  been  a citizei}  of  the 
community  in  which  he  now  lives  all  the  long 
years  since  his  return.  His  oldest  friends  and 
closest  associates  have  never  heard  him  exager- 
ate  the  truth  or  deviate  from  the  facts  one  iota. 
Hence  the  stories  herein  related  may  lack  polish, 
but  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  since  they  will 
adhere  strictly  to  facts. 

As  near  as  possible  the  story  is  told  in  “Uncle 
William’s”  own  words. 

His  close  friend,  The  Author, 

OLIVER  S.  JOHNSON, 

Tipton,  Iowa. 


The  Venerable  William  Murray  and  wife. 
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Tipton  Conservative. 
Tipton,  Iowa. 


FOLLOWING  THE  TRAIL 
TO  THE  HIDDEN  GOLD. 

TELLING  THE  STORY  IN  HIS  CROWDED 
CHURCH 

I would  state  to  the  audience  that  a question 
in  the  Sunday  school  lesson  last  Sunday  started 
this  story.  Your  chairman,  Mr.  Johnson,  thought 
it  would  be  a good  time  for  me  to  give  a sketch 
of  my  tour  to  California  sixty  three  years  ago. 
He,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  anxious  to  hear 
it.  And  I myself,  didn’t  like  to  longer  deny  it. 
I thought  this  July  weather  would  be  a very  warm 
time  for  a large  assembly  like  this,  and  possibly 
too  busy  a time,  but  the  chairman  said  one  thing 


after  another  would  continue  for  a long  time.  So 
I consented  to  come  tonight.  In  my  story,  friends, 
I will  have  to  take  you  some  9000  miles  with  me 
just  to  show  you  all  the  incidents  that  occurred 
on  the  way.  I promised  to  tell  the  story  in  full, 
which  I expect  to  do  . I will  have  to  take  you  to 
the  mines  of  California  before  we  stop.  Diamond 
Springs,  within  three  miles  of  Hangtown,  is  the 
place  of  our  landing.  I will  start  from  the  time 
when  I left  my  mother  in  tears.  You  all  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a good  mother.  I had  a mother 
just  as  good  and  just  as  true  as  yours.  If  my 
mother  had  not  been  living  you  would  never  have 
seen  my  face  tonight.  David  L.  Davis,  a brother- 
in-law  of  mine,  with  my  sister  and  her  child  were 
going  to  California  in  the  fall  of  1851.  Some  of 
you  older  people  knew  him.  I was  told  I had  to 
go  along  with  them.  I was  a mere  boy  then,  be- 
ing only  sixteen  years  old.  Pretty  young  to  go 
to  a strange  country  so  very  far  away.  My  father 
borrowed  $100.00  from  old  Mr.  Platner,  of  Linn 
County,  to  pay  my  fare.  Father  thought  one 


hundred  dollars  would  let  me  through  as  I was  so 
young  and  should  be  able  to  go  on  half  fare,  but 
I had  to  pay  full  fare  from  New  Orleans.  He 
gave  a very  high  rate  of  interest  for  the  money, 
and  mortgaged  his  little  farm  near  here,  the  farm 
where  Mr.  Lee  Miller  now  lives.  Mr.  Platner’s 
son  was  a Cedar  County  Sheriff  at  one  time. 
Father  told  me  that  if  I lived  I was  to  send  money 
enough  back  to  redeem  the  farm  and  lift  the 
mortgage,  which  I did  in  two  months  after  I got 
to  California.  I sent  father  a draft  for  $150.00. 
It  was  father  and  Jason  Davis,  a brother  of  David 
Davis  that  drove  us  to  Muscatine  in  a lumber 
wagon.  We  had  expected  to  stop  over  night  at 
Mr.  Stine’s  hotel  in  Muscatine,  but  just  as  we  ar- 
rived in  Muscatine  with  the  team  a whistle  blew 
and  we  saw  our  boat,  the  Uncle  Toby,  coming 
down  the  river.  It  stopped  right  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  We  had  not  got  out  of  the  wagon  when  the 
boat  arrived,  and  it  was  going  to  St.  Louis.  My 
brother-in-law  said,  we  must  hurry  on  and  go 
with  them.  After  we  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  we 
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were  transferred  to  a larger  and  better  boat  and 
started  for  New  Orleans.  The  distance  from 
Muscatine  to  New  Orleans  by  water,  I think,  is 
something  like  1600  miles,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  were  some  14  days  getting  there.  After 
we  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  the  next  thing  was 
to  find  a place  to  stop  until  we  could  get  a vessel 
that  was  to  sail  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  After 
skirmishing  around,  my  brother-in-law  found  a 
man  who  was  a drayman  that  took  us  to  a very 
nice  private  house  which  was  the  home  of  a man 
that  kept  a little  grocery  store  and  it  was  back 
away  from  the  business  part  of  New  Orleans. 

MEETING  A CONFIDENCE  MAN 

Every  morning  we  would  take  a little  walk. 
We  were  very  anxious  to  know  when  we  could  get 
a steamer  to  leave  New  Orleans.  There  was  a 
boat  they  called  the  Alabama.  We  had  to  wait 
seven  days  before  she  returned  from  her  trip  to 
the  isthmus,  and  so  every  morning  after  break- 
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fast  we  would  stroll  down  by  the  wharf  to  the 
old  battle  grounds  where  Gen.  Jackson  fought  the 
English,  “down  behind  the  cotton  bales.”  A great 
deal  of  cotton  was  handled  in  the  south  and  very 
much  of  it  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  There 
was  a great  many  light  boats  that  ran  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  for  shipping  purposes.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  this  cotton  piled  high  on  the  wharf 
in  bales.  One  morning  we  went  down  there  a 
little  early  and  a man  came  out  from  between 
the  cotton  bales  dressed  up  in  a black  suit,  and  a 
black  hat  and  he  carried  a cane.  He  asked  us 
what  we  were  looking  for,  and  we  said,  “A  vessel 
to  saril  to  the  Isthmus.”  “Just  what  I am  after,” 
said  he.  There  were  a few  vessels  with  flags  fly- 
ing from  their  masts  a little  way  up  the  river. 
He  looked  up  the  river  and  said,  “Suppose  we  go 
up  and  see  them.”  My  brother-in-law  and  I start- 
ed with  him  and  before  we  got  very  far  he  said  to 
us,  “Say,  let  us  go  up  to  Front  street  and  have 
something  to  drink  as  we  go  along.”  My  brother- 
in-law  consented  to  take  that  course  and  in  doing 
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so  we  came  to  part  where  the  wharf  was  partly 
burned  off,  and  the  plank  was  piled  up  in  a great 
pile  fully  half  as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  this  church. 
He  was  taking  us  right  past  this  pile  of  plank, 
and  right  behind  the  plank  there  was  a man  lying. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  be  drunk,  but  he  was  just 
acting  his  part,  and  I thought  of  him  as  being 
drunk.  This  new  friend  of  ours  led  us  right  past 
the  man  and  joked  something  about  him  being 
drunk  and  suggested  “Let  us  go  back  and  see 
what  he  has.”  We  went  back,  and  the  drunk  man 
as  I called  him,  handed  our  new  friend  a little  ball. 
He  took  the  ball  and  stepped  aside  a few  paces. 
My  brother-in-law  said,  “Let  us  see  what  it  is.” 
And  together  they  began  fingering,  and  we  found 
a seam  in  it,  and  on  closer  investigation  found 
it  contained  a little  drawer.  Our  new  friend 
pulled  the  drawer  open.  It  contained  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a very  valuable  piece  of  paper.  Our 
friend  slipped  this  paper  out  and  closed  the 
drawer  and  then  said,  “Let  us  go  back  and  fool 
the  fellow,”  and  as  we  had  seen  our  new  friend 
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take  the  paper  out  of  the  drawer,  we  thought  it 
would  be  a pretty  sure  thing  to  bet  on.  All  the 
money  my  brother-in-law  had  that  morning  was  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  and  he  bet  that.  Of 
course  this  new  friend  of  ours  held  the  stakes. 
The  drunk  man  shoved  fifty  dollars  into  his  hand, 
and  our  new  friend  just  to  be  with  us  put  up 
thirty  dollars  of  his  money.  They  took  up  the 
ball  again  and  examined  it,  to  find  whether  the 
paper  was  in  the  drawer  or  not,  and  sure  enough 
the  paper  was  fixed  in  some  way  so  that  it  was 
back  in  the  drawer  again.  My  brother-in-law  lost 
his  twenty.  The  minute  the  drunk  man  got  the 
money,  he  turned  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Of  course  this  other  man  stayed  there 
pretending  that  he  had  lost  his  money  too.  I 
made  some  remark  at  this  time  about  trying  to 
get  our  money  back  and  this  man  said,  “Let’s  go 
and  have  him  arrested.”  We  three  started  out 
to  the  corner  in  the  direction  which  the  drunk 
man  had  gone.  Before  this,  my  brother-in-law 
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had  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  bet  any.  I said  “No, 
I haven’t  any  of  it  out  of  my  belt.” 

In  those  days  excess  monies  were  generally 
carried  in  belts  worn  next  to  the  body.  When 
our  new  friend  learned  that  I wore  a belt,  he 
thought  I would  be  an  easy  victim  and  he  sug- 
gested that  I go  with  him  on  one  side  of  the  block 
and  that  my  brother-in-law  could  go  alone  on  the 
other  side,  and  one  or  the  other  would  be  sure  to 
get  the  crook,  but  my  brother-in-law  thought  we 
had  gone  far  enough  If  I had  gone  with  our 
false  friend  no  doubt  he  would  have  robbed  me. 
We  saw  these  same  men  together  on  the  street 
the  next  day.  This  was  our  first  experience  with 
confidence  men  but  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
it  was  nothing  new.  Some  tell  me  you  meet  them 
even  now  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and  occas- 
ionally they  wander  out  into  the  country  and 
meet  the  farmers. 
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TOM  HARRIS  OVERTAKES  US. 


Tom  Harris,  a good  friend  of  ours,  wanted 
to  go  with  us  when  we  started  from  home,  but 
could  not  get  the  money  until  after  his  father’s 
sale,  which  was  not  held  until  a week  later.  But 
my  brother-in-law  would  not  wait,  and  we  went 
on  without  him.  After  a week  or  more  delay  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  Alabama,  the  boat 
on  which  we  were  to  sail,  arrived,  and  we  went 
down  to  see  where  we  were  to  sleep.  Here  we 
found  Tom  had  overtaken  us.  He  went  with  us 
all  the  way  through  to  Santa  Diego.  I think  we 
left  New  Orleans  the  next  evening,  but  the  cap- 
tain did  not  take  any  pilot  with  him  and  he  ran 
into  one  of  the  sand  bars  that  form  the  deltas  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We  had  to 
lay  there  until  the  next  day  and  watch  for  some 
of  the  tug  boats  that  are  sailing  about  for  the 
purpose  of  piloting  the  vessels  coming  into  port. 
The  captain  signaled  one  of  them  to  come  and 
pull  us  off  the  bar.  They  came  and  hitched  to 
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our  boat  with  a strong  cable,  and  when  they 
started  to  pull,  the  captain  ordered  all  of  us  on  the 
upper  deck  and  drilled  us  back  and  forth  so  as 
to  rock  the  boat,  thinking  it  might  help  to  relieve 
her  from  the  sand.  The  heavy  cable  broke  sev- 
eral times  and  before  they  were  through  pulling 
it  cost  the  company  five  hundred  dollars.  After 
our  boat  was  loose  we  started  once  more  on  our 
journey  and  I believe  it  was  the  next  morning 
when  we  passed  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

CUBA 

The  Island  of  Cuba  lay  to  the  east  of  us  and 
looked  very  beautiful  as  everything  was  nice  and 
green,  a great  contrast  to  things  at  home,  as 
when  we  left  Iowa  it  was  late  in  October,  the 
trees  were  bare,  the  grass  was  dead  and  the 
ground  was  dry;  thus  everything  looked  very 
lovely  to  us  as  we  passed. 
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AWFUL  SEA  SICKNESS 

While  the  sea  was  calm  everything  went 
well,  but  when  we  got  well  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Oh,  what  a change.  The  waves  began 
to  roll  and  we  began  to  get  sick.  I stayed  up  as 
long  as  any  of  them.  I stayed  right  by  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  but  I knew  I had  to  go  down  some 
time.  I heard  them  shouting  and  hallooing 
something  that  sounded  most  times  like  “Hold 
my  head ! Oh ! Hold  my  head ! And  after  this 
noise  it  was  very  near  mid-night  before  I under- 
took to  go  down  stairs  to  bed.  I got  sick  as  soon 
as  I was  in  the  bunk.  Oh!  it  was  terrible!  Sea 
sickness,  I think,  is  the  most  awful  of  any  sick- 
ness I know.  I expect  some  of  you  have  had 
experience  on  i;he  sea  and  know  something  about 
it.  Sea  sickness  seldom  proves  fatal,  though 
many  would  like  to  die  if  they  only  could. 
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ANOTHER  PASSENGER  LOSES  MONEY 


Before  we  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  another  of 
our  fellow  passengers,  a Mr.  Smith,  lost  some 
money.  Mr.  Smith  was  more  unfortunate  than 
my  brother-in-law,  as  he  lost  four  hundred  dollars 
and  did  not  even  see  the  man  that  got  it.  One 
of  the  firemen  of  the  vessel  was  arrested  for  the 
theft,  as  the  fireman  and  another  man  had  been 
seen  very  often  in  company  with  Mr.  Smith 
aboard  the  vessel.  There  was  a bar  on  the  vessel 
where  strong  drinks  were  sold,  as  is  usually 
found  on  all  passenger  vessels.  These  three  men 
were  often  seen  together  at  the  bar — in  fact, 
whenever  you  saw  Mr.  Smith  you  saw  the  other 
two.  It  is  supposed  when  Mr.  Smith  pulled  out 
his  purse  to  pay  for  the  drinks  he  would  expose 
his  money  to  these  other  men;  that  they  knew 
something  about  how  much  he  had  and  where  it 
was  kept.  When  the  single  men  got  over  their 
sea  sickness  they  went  up  and  laid  down  on  the 
upper  deck  at  night,  but  the  married  men  were 
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supposed  to  stay  on  the  lower  deck  with  their 
families.  It  was  while  we  were  sleeping  on  the 
deck  that  the  fireman  was  detected  trying  to  rob 
four  men  that  were  sleeping  together.  This  same 
night  there  was  some  man  trying  to  rob  me.  I 
was  sleeping  alone.  I awoke  just  as  he  got  the 
covers  rolled  down  and  was  putting  his  hand  in 
my  inside  vest  pocket.  The  men  generally  wore 
their  vests  and  kept  their  small  change  there 
while  they  slept.  I awoke  j ust  in  time,  but  I could 
not  see  who  it  was.  I could  see  his  size  and  dress 
and  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  these  men 
that  was  with  Mr.  Smith  always  at  the  bar.  He 
wore  the  same  kind  of  clothes  and  a black  hat, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  same  size. 

OCEAN  COURT— THE  PENALTY 

The  fireman  I mentioned  was  punished  for 
the  theft.  ' As  quick  as  the  report  was  out  the 
captain  had  him  arrested.  He  called  a jury  and 
had  a jury  trial.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
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sentenced  to  be  whipped.  To  receive  twelve  lashes, 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  be  kept  on  bread  and  water 
until  the  vessel  went  back  to  New  Orleans.  The 
man  that  lost  the  money  was  the  man  that  had  to 
use  the  whipping  rope.  This  was  a rope-like  whip 
braided  from  several  strands  of  a very  tough, 
hard  substance  like  tan-hide.  Strange  as  it  seems 
this  man  cried  while  doing  the  whipping,  but  he 
carried  out  the  captain’s  orders.  This  was  the 
first  time  I ever  saw  a man  whipped  in  this  man- 
ner. His  hands  were  tied  to  the  ladder  of  rope 
leading  from  the  bullwarks  to  the  mast.  His 
clothes  were  taken  from  his  back,  and  e^ery 
s troke  of  the  whip  left  a mark.  After  six  lashes 
the  captain  stopped  the  whip  to  ask  the  prisoner 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  answer  was,  “You  may 
kill  me,  I know  nothing  about  the  money.”  So 
the  whipping  was  ordered  to  go  on  six  more  lash- 
es. There  was  a division  of  opinion  as  to  who 
really  got  Mr.  Smith’s  money  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  crimes  are  committed. 
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LANDING  ON  THE  ISTHMUS 

We  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chaggers  river 
where  we  landed.  We  were  transferred  from  the 
steamer  to  light  boats.  These  boats  were  very 
much  lighter  than  the  steamer.  They  carried 
only  about  100  to  125  passengers,  in  fact  some 
were  only  small  skiffs,  while  others  were  small 
steamers  with  flat  bottoms.  We  used  to  call 
them  barges.  After  the  transfer  the  barges 
would  begin  to  pitch,  and  the  captain  would  keep 
yelling,  “Trim  boat ! Trim  boat !”  These  barges 
went  a little  way  and  then  we  were  put  on  still 
smaller  ones,  that  would  carry  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  passengers.  There  were  covers  over 
these  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  account 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  climate.  I will 
tell  you  how  these  men  transferred  us.  There 
were  four  men  to  each  barge,  and  they  had  big 
poles  and  would  get  up  in  front  and  push  the 
boat  along  until  we  got  up  to  where  we  were 
transferred  onto  the  mules.  This  was  at  a little 
place  called  Gorgona.  It  was  twenty-five  miles 
17 


land  travel  from  Gorgona  to  Old  Panama  City. 

It  was  necessary  to  ride  these  pack  mules  to 
get  through  to  Panama.  There  never  was  a 
vehicle  over  this  route.  There  was  nothing 
more  than  a mule  trail,  one  mule  following  the 
other.  That  was  the  only  method  of  transpor- 
tation at  this  time  as  the  Panama  railroad  had 
not  yet  been  built.  The  Spaniards  had  every- 
thing their  own  way.  They  charged  us  $14.00 
for  a mule  for  the  25  miles.  And  if  you  wanted 
anything  faster  than  a mule,  you  had  to  pay 
$25.00.  It  took  a mule  2 days  and  a night  to 
make  the  trip.  $25.00  paid  for  a horse  that  was 
expected  to  .take  you  through  in  a single  day.  Of 
course  the  women  had  a hard  time  riding  these 
mules,  and  some  of  them  objected  very  much  to 
riding  at  all.  You  understand  they  had  to  ride 
astride  as  men.  Little  short  saddles  and  chunky 
mules  were  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  one 
liaugh.y  little  French  woman  in  our  party  that 
absolutely  refused  to  ride  at  all.  She  wore  a 
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fancy  pair  of  slippers.  Her  husband  was  with 
her.  He  was  a very  small  man  and  a barber. 
This  was  the  rainy  season  in  Panama  and  the  red 
clay  in  places  was  very  deep.  It  was  not  long 
until  the  little  French  lady  lost  her  slippers  and 
the  last  I saw  of  her  she  was  standing  practically 
bare  footed  in  red  clay  more  than  ankle  deep.  My 
brother-in-law  and  my  sister  and  baby,  Tom  Har- 
ris and  myself  were  in  one  company.  My  brother- 
in-law  got  mules  for  his  family,  and  Tom  Harris 
rode  a mule,  but  my  brother-in-law  and  I was 
short  of  money  and  had  to  walk.  In  places  the 
vines  grew  across  the  path  and  would  catch  on  the 
burdens  of  the  mules.  The  men  that  were  sent 
out  in  charge  of  the  mules  always  carried  along 
swords,  and  they  would  have  to  go  ahead  and 
trim  the  vines  and  other  growth  out  of  the  paths. 
Tom  Harris’s  mule  gave  out  before  the  journey 
was  nearly  completed.  The  mule  that  my  sister 
rode  stood  the  trip  well.  We  had  to  stop  one 
night  on  this  25  mile  trip.  There  was  a Spanish 
coffee  house  where  we  got  a cup  of  coffee  and  a 
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dish  of  rice.  There  was  an  old  Spanish  couple 
lived  across  from  this  coffee  house  in  a shack 
built  with  poles  in  the  ground  sided  and  roofed 
with  cane.  We  went  there  to  stay  all  night.  In 
the  center  of  the  shanty  was  a pole  with  notches 
cut  in  it  to  take  you  up  stairs.  The  up  stairs 
was  arranged  with  naked  cow  hides  stretched 
across  on  the  poles.  On  these  hides  we  slept 
during  the  night,  with  no  other  bed  clothes. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  left 
our  funny  looking  hotel  and  started  on  our  jour- 
ney, as  this  was  a tropical  climate,  of  course  the 
scenery  was  a maize  of  tropical  plants,  that  might 
have  had  a much  more  inviting  look  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wet  weather.  Bananas,  oranges 
and  cocoanuts  were  growing  along  the  pathway 
and  Spanish  maidens  would  now  and  then  try  to 
sell  some  of  these  strange  tropical  fruits  and 
nuts.  Soon  after  we  started  Tom  got  tired  rid- 
ing his  mule  and  asked  me  to  try  it.  I rode  it  a 
little  way  and  we  came  to  a great  pool  of  mud,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  this  pool  of  mud  the  mule 
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wouldn’t  go  any  further,  and  I had  to  get  off  and 
wade  out  and  leave  the  mule  there.  There  was 
a party  on  farther  in  front  of  us  and  still  another 
one  following  us,  all  young  men.  Some  of  those 
in  the  party  ahead  of  us  were  from  the  pineries 
up  in  Michigan.  Each  party  had  a guide  sent 
along  with  them,  no  matter  how  small  the  party. 
When  the  mule  I was  riding  stopped,  the  guide 
went  on  and  left  it  standing  there  in  the  mud,  he 
didn’t  even  try  to  get  it  out,  he  left  saddle  and 
all.  The  little  mule  that  my  sister  rode  went 
through  the  entire  distance  and  carried  my  sister 
and  her  baby. 

SPANIARDS  AS  PACK  MULES. 

At  that  time  nearly  all  the  people  in  that 
part  of  Panama  were  Spaniards.  Some  of  them 
would  take  the  job  packing  your  trunk,  or  any 
freight  they  could  carry  across  the  Isthmus.  This 
was  before  the  railroad  was  built  and  freighting 
by  this  method  was  very  high. 
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A WICKED  MOTHER 

In  our  party  was  a woman  who  was  the 
mother  of  a very  sweet  looking  little  girl  about 
eight  years  old.  This  mother  became  acquainted 
with  a wicked  gambler  also  in  our  party.  The 
gambler  pursuaded  the  woman  to  cross  this  part 
of  the  Isthmus  with  him  by  a faster  method  than 
the  mules  and  he  hired  two  horses  giving  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  for  them.  The  little  girl  was  left 
behind  to  come  on  the  best  she  could.  The  last 
I saw  of  the  poor  child  she  was  being  carried 
away  on  the  back  of  a Spaniard,  just  as  they 
would  carry  a trunk  or  any  other  freight.  The 
little  girl  was  sobbing  very  bitterly  as  though  she 
had  lost  her  only  friend.  I was  very  sorry  for 
the  poor  child,  but  all  I could  do  was  hope  and 
pray  that  the  wicked  mother  would  repent  and 
find  her  little  girl  and  once  more  give  her  a good 
home. 
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CITY  OF  PANAMA. 

We  finally  made  our  way  across  the  Isthmus 
to  the  quaint  old  City  of  Panama,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans found  that  no  matter  how  thirsty  we  were 
we  could  not  get  a drink  of  water,  it  was  wholly 
unpalateable.  The  water  we  drank  had  to  be 
boiled  and  made  into  tea  or  coffee.  The  Span- 
iards could  drink  it  in  its  natural  state  as  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  the  drink  of  the 
traveler  was  soda  waters  and  beers.  There  were 
great  piles  of  bottles  carried  out  of  the  city  and 
piled  up  in  great  stacks  on  the  sand.  There  were 
coffee  stands  at  each  gate  where  we  could  get  a 
meal,  that  is,  what  they  called  a meal.  Not  very 
much  to  it  for  an  American  traveler.  I spoke  of 
the  gates — I expect  I should  make  this  plain  to 
the  children.  There  was  a great  wall  around 
the  City  of  Panama,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet 
thick,  and  inside  the  wall  was  prison  cells,  and 
on  top  of  the  wall  was  broken  pieces  of  glass  in 
cement.  The  gates  were  where  we  entered  the 
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city  through  the  wall.  A large  body  of  soldiers 
were  in  charge  of  this  fort  and  patrolled  the  City 
of  Panama  twice  a day.  The  officer  or  captain 
rode  a horse  and  drilled  the  men  through  the 
streets  in  the  night  time  that  seemed,  as  riots 
appeared  to  be  likely  to  form  at  any  time. 

SAILING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

A beautiful  ocean  liner  called  the  Golden  Gate 
and  owned  by  the  Vanderbelt  Co.,  had  been  sent 
from  New  York  around  Cape  Horn,  and  was  at 
this  time  about  ready  to  set  sail  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  fact  she  had  been  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  our  pack  train  in  Old  Panama,  but  we  were 
again  disappointed  as  the  emigration  at  this 
time  was  very  heavy  and  unless  you  had  pro- 
cured your  tickets  in  advance  you  were  unable  to 
get  passage  on  this  vessel.  Many  of  us  were 
left  disappointed  as  the  Golden  Gate  steamed  out 
of  port.  Ike  Simons,  now  an  old  man  of  Tipton, 
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was  a fireman  on  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr.  Simons 
also  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
railroad,  a year  or  two  later.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  four  hundred  Chinese  laborers.  They 
contracted  a terrible  disease  of  some  kind  and 
died  very  rapidly,  nearly  every  man  working  for 
him  perishing.  They  slept  in  round  tents,  ten  in 
a tent.  Sometimes  when  Simons  would  go  the 
morning  rounds  to  call  his  men,  half  of  the  men 
in  some  tents  were  dead.  Simons  himself  con- 
tracted the  disease,  but  the  Company  hurried  him 
away  to  New  York  for  treatment,,  and  his  life 
was  saved.  It  is  said  the  workmen  when  af- 
flicted would  double  up  as  though  with  cramps, 
gap  a few  times,  and  life  was  gone. 

AN  AWFUL  SEA  VOYAGE 

The  Golden  Gate  had  sailed  away  and  we 
were  anxious  to  be  on  our  way.  There  was  a 
small  two-masted  brig  called  the  Victorine,  lying 
in  the  harbor  and  the  management  of  the  ship 
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claimed  they  would  be  able  to  make  the  trip  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days.  Captain  Bowles,  a 
Frenchman,  was  in  charge,  and  when  they  got 
ready  to  start  we  went  aboard.  Ten  miles  up 
the  bay  is  a place  called  Toboga.  We  stopped  at 
Toboga  to  load  the  vessel  with  water.  Here  the 
Captain,  un-be-known  to  the  passengers  or  com- 
pany, sold  a great  portion  of  our  provisions.  We 
were  put  down  on  rations  the  first  day,  we  did 
not  know  why  this  was  ordered.  Had  we  only 
known  about  the  dishonest  captain  selling  our 
supplies  we  could  have  laid  in  stores  for  ourselves, 
but  as  it  was  we  had  nothing.  After  we  were 
out  twenty-five  days  the  rations  were  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  we  were  put  on  a mere  nothing, 
everything  was  gone  but  flour.  You  could  put 
the  little  biscuit  we  got  in  your  mouu.  at  one  bite. 
But  we  did  just  like  Booker  T.  Washington  did 
when  he  was  a slave.  One  Sunday  morning  he 
says  he  got  five  spoons  full  of  molasses  and  used 
to  make  it  last  as  long  as  he  could  by  letting  it 
spread  all  over  his  plate.  And  that  is  practically 
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the  way  we  did  with  our  little  biscuit.  The  entire 
ration  we  got  for  a day  was  half  a pint  of  coffee 
for  breakfast  with  this  little  biscuit  and  when  it 
came  supper  time  we  stood  around  the  table  and 
drank  half  a cup  of  tea.  That  is  all  we  got  for 
supper.  Some  would  cry  and  some  would  pray. 
The  captain  would  not  allow  my  sister’s  little  boy 
anything  at  all  to  eat  or  drink.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  days  and  nights  no  one  could  get  a 
drop  of  water  no  matter  how  much  they  suffered, 
even  though  they  were  dying.  Each  of  us 
pinched  a little  piece  out  of  the  side  of  our  bis- 
cuit and  gave  it  to  the  child,  and  its  mother  gave 
it  a mouthfull  of  coffee  once  a day,  that  was  all  he 
got  for  many,  many  days  and  nights.  All  the 
time  that  the  little  fellow  was  awake  he  would 
cry  for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  It  was 
enough  to  make  the  angels  weep  to  see  this  child, 
but  he  lived.  We  got  him  through,  though  out  of 
ninety  passengers  on  our  ship  we  lost  ten  from 
starvation  and  one  from  poison.  I will  tell  you 
how  this  man  came  to  be  poisoned.  He  went 
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wrong  from  hunger  and  lack  of  friends  and  he 
made  a great  noise  and  disturbed  the  captain. 
The  afternoon  that  this  man  was  poisoned  I was 
back  on  the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  The  doctor 
and  the  captain  were  up  there  walking  and  talk- 
ing. They  had  to  pass  me  several  times  as  they 
were  walking  back  and  forth  and  I heard  the 
captain  tell  the  doctor  if  he  could  not  cure  this 
man  to  kill  him.  The  captain  added,  “as  he  dis- 
turbs my  rest  very  much.”  The  doctor  went 
down  the  stairs,  and  as  he  passed  me  I could  see 
the  liquid  contents  of  a glass.  The  doctor  poured 
the  contents  of  this  glass  down  the  man’s  throat 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was  dead. 
The  doctor  must  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  kill  than  to  cure  this  man  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  pleasing  the  captain.  That 
was  all  they  cared  for  a man’s  life  after  they  had 
once  begun  to  starve,  and  it  so  chanced  that  very 
few  of  these  people  who  starved  to  death  had  any 
friends  on  board  with  them.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  were  dead  the  captain  would  make  a careful 
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search  of  their  person.  He  would  take  their 
watches,  pocket  book,  or  any  other  valuables 
that  might  be  found  on  their  person  and  claim 
them  as  his  own.  Our  steward  knew  all  about 
what  the  captain  had  done  in  regard  to  selling 
off  the  provisions  before  sailing  out  to  sea  and 
after  the  passengers  began  to  grow  hungry  he 
told  how  it  happened.  Our  intentions  at  first 
were  to  hang  the  captain,  but  just  as  we  were 
about  to  carry  this  out  we  discovered  that  none 
of  the  sailors  were  capable  of  navigation.  They 
all  claimed  they  were  just  working  their  way  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  sea.  The  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  try  to  get  to  shore  and  we  so  ordered 
the  captain.  The  captain  declared  he  had  lost 
his  charts  and  had  got  out  of  sailing  length  and 
could  not  tell  where  he  was.  We  never  saw  a 
vessel  after  we  left  Panama  City,  and  we  were 
seventy-eight  days  on  the  water.  All  the  time 
we  were  on  rations.  The  Captain  said  he  would 
‘tack’ — that  means  change  its  course.  He  thought 
he  was  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  when  we  saw 
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land  it  was  five  hundred  miles  or  more  below  at 
the  bay  of  Santa  Diego.  We  sailed  under  a flag  of 
distress  all  day.  The  morning  that  land  was  dis- 
covered the  last  bit  of  flour  went  into  the  last 
little  biscuit,  nothing  left,  and  we  were  not  ashore. 
We  thought  some  vessel  would  see  us  and  come  to 
our  assistance.  But  none  came.  We  drifted  down 
the  coast  until  we  struck  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. 
Then  the  Pilot  saw  us  and  came  down  the  Bay  to 
meet  us.  He  was  a man  who  used  tobacco,  and 
all  the  men  with  us  who  used  tobacco  saw  this 
and  they  crowded  about  him  and  begged  a portion 
of  him.  He  had  a huge  plug  in  his  pocket  and  he 
gave  each  one  about  him  a small  piece  until  it 
was  all  gone.  We  had  intended  to  hang  the  cap- 
tain, or  throw  him  overboard,  as  soon  as  we  saw 
land,  as  a punishment  for  what  he  had  done,  but 
when  we  saw  land  we  were  so  excited  we  forgot  to 
carry  out  our  execution. 

Before  we  got  in  the  ship  sprung  a leak  and 
all  the  men  that  were  able  to  stand  had  to  assist 
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“Right  in  the  middle  of  the  mud  my  mule  stopped.” 

Pagre  17. 


the  sailors  at  the  pumps.  Weak,  half-starved,  I 
stood  at  the  pumps  three  days  and  nights.  We 
anchored  at  what  was  called  Old  San  Diego.  This 
was  just  a coaling  station  then.  There  was  a 
little  grocery  house  there  and  they  had  a few 
boarders.  There  might  have  been  a few  little 
buildings  scattered  about.  63  years  is  a great 
while  and  there  have  been  many  great  changes 
since.  When  we  anchored  there  several  men  went 
ashore.  The  captain  said  he  would  send  some- 
thing to  eat  as  soon  as  he  could  order  it.  He  sent 
a barrel  of  sea  biscuits  or  hard  tack.  I stayed  on 
the  ship  with  the  women  folks  as  my  sister 
begged  me  to  remain  with  them.  There  were 
four  women  aboard  and  none  of  the  women  or 
any  of  their  husbands  died  during  the  trip.  The 
party  that  left  the  ship  and  went  ashore  were  so 
near  starved  and  so  hungry  that  they  just  took 
possession  of  this  grocery  store  and  ate  every- 
thing in  sight.  The  cook  had  supper  prepared 
for  his  boarders  and  after  our  fellow  passengers 
went  through  the  groceries  and  the  boarding 
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room  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  boarders, 
and  the  cook  had  to  again  prepare  supper  for 
them.  Many  of  our  fellow  passengers  came 
very  nearly  dying  from  the  effects  of  eating  too 
much.  There  were  no  hotels  in  San  Diego  those 
days.  The  captain  . claimed  he  would  have  the 
ship  repaired.  He  said  he  would  lay  in  a supply 
of  provisions  and  that  we  would  have  a much 
better  time  for  the  finish  of  the  trip,  but  when 
the  workmen  began  to  overhaul  the  boat,  they 
found  it  was  rotten  and  could  not  be  repaired,  and 
it  was  condemned,  and  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  sea  in  it  again.  Then  the  captain  said 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  us.  But  he  prom- 
ised to  keep  us  in  provisions  until  the  next  steam- 
er came  along.  And  again  the  first  steamer  that 
came  along  took  the  people  who  had  money,  but 
there  were  60  left  waiting  without  money  for  a 
vessel.  The  next  vessel  came  in  the  next  week 
and  anchored  off  from  us  some  80  rods  away. 
There  was  a well  educated  seaman  on  board  with 
us  who  had  had  considerable  experience  on  the 
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water.  He  told  the  passengers  when  this  last 
steamer  came  in  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
committee  go  to  the  captain  and  ask  him  to 
take  us  and  a committee  of  three  went.  They  took 
the  life  boat  and  went  over  to  the  steamer.  Most 
all  the  steamers  carried  four  life  boats  in  those 
days.  They  arranged  for  us  and  took  us  aboard 
and  as  soon  as  they  got  us  aboard  that  afternoon 
they  started  down  the  bay.  Nothing  was  said  to  us 
about  fare  until  the  next  day.  I was  young  those 
days  and  I got  in  with  the  cabin  boys  and  helped 
them.  Nobody  had  any  money.  Since  this  cap- 
tain could  not  get  any  money  they  took  every 
man’s  note  for  the  fare.  The  fare  was  $40.00. 
This  was  just  taken  as  a voucher  to  show  what 
the  company  had  done,  so  they  could  show  this 
paper  to  the  government  and  receive  their  pay 
from  that  source.  We  had  paid  our  fare  once. 
This  vessel  took  us  right  through  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  went  from  there  to  Sacramento  City. 
When  we  entered  the  city  there  were  no  railroads. 
The  levy  had  broken,  the  break  being  caused  by 
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the  river  rising  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  and 
the  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains.  The  streets 
were  flooded  and  it  cost  a man  50c  to  cross  the 
street  in  a boat.  In  this  boat  we  went  to  the 
first  hotel.  It  was  close  to  the  river  on  Main 
or  Jay  Street.  The  principal  street  was  called 
Main  Street  then.  The  hotel  was  full  and  we  had 
to  find  a place  for  my  sister  and  her  little  boy  at 
a private  home.  We  got  in  in  time  for  breakfast 
and  as  I only  had  50c,  and  meals  were  50c  each,  I 
spent  my  last  coin  for  my  breakfast.  As  I went 
in  to  my  breakfast,  I overheard  the  runner  tell 
the  boss  he  would  have  to  have  more  help.  There 
is  not  enough  help  here  for  the  table,  and  there 
is  much  other  work  to  do.  This  was  my  time  to 
speak.  I told  them  I could  help  them  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  as  I expected  my  brother-in-law  would 
be  gone  about  that  length  of  time  before  he  sent 
down  for  my  sister  and  the  baby.  So  they  agreed 
to  pay  me  $10.00  for  this  time  as  that  was  the 
price  it  would  cost  me  to  go  by  stage  up  to 
Diamond  Springs  to  where  my  brother-in-law  cal- 
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culated  to  locate.  My  sister  was  on  the  same 
block  that  I was  and  when  I finished  my  work  in 
the  morning  and  evening  I would  call  and  see  her. 
I was  anxious  every  day  to  know  if  she  had  re- 
ceived any  word  from  her  husband.  The  last 
morning  I was  there  the  team  that  transferred 
the  goods  from  Sacramento  City  to  Diamond 
Springs  had  come  in.  The  team  was  on  the  road 
all  the  time,  and  made  two  trips  every  week, 
transporting  supplies,  etc.,  for  a boarding  house 
and  general  store.  When  I went  over  to  see  if  my 
sister  was  ready  to  start  I found  her  crying.  She 
was  to  earn  her  keeping  at  the  home  where  she 
was  staying  but  her  landlady  brought  in  a claim 
of  half  fare  for  her  child,  and  my  sister  had  to 
open  her  trunk  and  let  the  landlady  reach  in  and 
take  out  her  nicest  quilts,  just  to  satisfy  a little 
claim.  The  landlord  I was  working  for  beat  me 
out  of  my  wages  by  declaring  he  did  not  owe  me  a 
cent.  Thus,  two  days  ahead  of  me  to  Diamond 
Springs,  meals  at  $1.00  each,  and  not  a penny  in 
my  pocket.  That  was  the  introduction  we  got  to 
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Sacramento.  My  sister  sent  me  out  to  see  when 
the  driver  would  be  ready  to  start.  I went  out  on 
the  street,  not  a penny  in  the  world,  and  my 
sister  was  just  like  me.  Not  a penny  either. 
Her  husband  hadn’t  sent  anything  down  with  the 
stage  driver  because  pay  day  came  every  Satur- 
day night  and  he  had  not  yet  received  his  pay. 
But  again  the  hand  of  Providence  led  me  to  a 
place  where  I met  a true  friend — Mr.  Wm.  Aid- 
rich.  He  was  going  home.  He  had  made  his  stake 
and  had  plenty  of  money.  I told  him  of  the  intro- 
duction we  had  got  to  Sacramento  and  he  saw  that 
I was  down  and  out,  or  very  much  discouraged. 
He  said,  “Don’t  be  discouraged.  You  will  come 
out  all  right.”  He  had  learned  that  my  sister  was 
in  the  place  and  wanted  to  know  where  she  was. 
He  stayed  with  us  until  he  saw  us  loaded  and  he 
gave  us  enough  money  to  pay  our  fares  up  to 
Diamond  Springs.  I ate  dinner  with  him  w’hen  1 
came  home  in  the  spring  of  ’57.  He  was  keeping 
a boarding  house  in  Tipton  at  that  time.  He  didn’t 
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want  to  take  the  money  back  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced for  our  trip,  but  I insisted  on  him  doing  so. 

RATS  TO  EAT. 

There  was  one  little  item  that  I want  to  tell 
you  about.  When  we  were  so  very  hungry  on  the 
ship  we  heard  there  were  rats  on  the  vessel.  Tom 
Harris  and  I were  going  to  try  and  catch  some  of 
them  if  we  could  and  eat  them.  We  found  some 
traps,  but  we  were  so  weak  we  were  unable  to 
catch  them.  Occasionally  there  was  a sea  bird 
flew  around  the  vessel.  The  bird  was  called  the 
“booby.”  I don’t  know  whether  that  was  its  right 
name  or  not.  The  bird  was  of  a dark  color  and 
about  the  size  of  a hen.  When  our  rations  became 
very  low  we  would  pick  parcels  of  floating  sub- 
stance out  of  the  brine  in  the  pork  barrels  and 
put  in  on  fish  hooks  and  throw  it  out  upon  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  The  bait  would  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  and  the  bird  would  pick  it 
up,  and  now  and  then  some  one  would  catch  one. 
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We  were  too  far  out  to  catch  any  fish  at  all.  At 
first  the  party  catching  the  bird  would  only  use 
the  main  part  of  the  body  for  food,  but  after  we 
became  overseized  with  hunger  we  used  all  parts 
of  the  bird.  When  any  one  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  one,  which  was  very  seldom,  we  would  all 
try  to  speak  first  for  some  portion  of  the  refuse 
of  the  bird.  One  time  I got  the  head.  A darkey 
got  the  feathers  and  skin  and  threw  them  on  the 
coals  long  enough  to  sear  them,  and  then  he  would 
eat  every  bit  that  he  could.  One  man  got  the 
blood.  Another  got  the  entrals.  They  were 
washed  and  cleaned  nicely  and  thrown  upon  the 
coals  and  eaten  with  a relish.  The  head  had  a 
very  short  bit  of  the  neck  left  with  it  and  I got 
every  portion  of  the  meat  possible  from  this  bit  of 
bone  by  chewing  and  sucking  at  it.  I gnawed  at 
it  a long  time.  You  might  say  you  would  not  eat 
such  things.  I have  heard  people  say  that,  but 
one  does  not  know  what  one  can  do  until  they  try. 
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BURIAL  AT  SEA. 

I told  you  how  ten  of  our  companions  per- 
ished from  hunger.  Now  I will  tell  you  how  we 
buried  them.  Just  as  soon  as  one  died  he  was 
prepared  for  burial  at  once.  The  preparation 
was  very  meagre.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  or  blanket  and  wound  by  a rope  to  a board, 
and  a weight  was  tied  to  their  feet.  Thus  they 
were  slid  overboard  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
breathed  their  last  breath. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD  MINING. 

We  went  up  the  mountains  in  a stage  coach. 
There  were  hardships  and  privations  here.  I spent 
nearly  two  years  in  the  mining  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, working  most  of  the  time  at  mining  for 
gold.  There  was  gold  in  the  surface  dirt,  you 
could  see  it  glitter,  but  often  times  we  would  have 
to  dig  eight,  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  to  bed  rock. 
The  places  where  we  first  dug  were  called  “pros- 
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pect  holes.”  They  very  much  resembled  a grave 
in  size.  If  we  missed  the  lead  in  the  prospect  hole 
we  had  to  dig  in  another  place.  The  word  “lead” 
was  used  to  indicate  the  trend  or  course  of  the 
field  wherein  there  was  gold. 

My  brother-in-law  and  I bought  one  mine,  the 
consideration  being  about  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  tools.  The  reason  why  we  were  able  to  buy 
the  mine  so  cheap  was  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  supposition 
proved  later  to  be  well  founded,  although  the 
very  first  day  we  gathered  two  ounces.  Gold  is 
worth  from  sixteen  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars 
per  ounce,  according  to  quality.  Pay  dirt  is 
thrown  into  sluice  boxes  and  washed.  Sluice  boxes 
are  made  like  troughes,  twelve  feet  long,  with  flat 
bottoms  and  slightly  narrower  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  so  they  will  fit  into  each  other  several 
in  succession.  Cleats  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick  are  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  to 
form  riffles.  In  these  riffles  the  gold  dust  is  sup- 
posed to  collect.  Quicksilver  is  poured  into  the 
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riffles  to  gather  the  golden  parcels  together.  After 
the  gold  is  collected  into  the  quicksilver,  it  is 
taken  out  into  prospect  pans,  poured  into  melting 
ladels  and  held  over  a bed  of  very  hot  coals  to 
burn  the  quicksilver  out.  Sometimes  gold  would 
be  found  in  the  rocks;  sometimes  in  pockets,  or 
crevices.  The  largest  “nugget”  I ever  found  in 
one  piece  was  worth  five  of  six  dollars.  I had  a 
pin  made  of  it  in  its  natural  shape.  I yet  have  the 
pin  in  my  possession.  All  water  in  the  mining 
district  was  controlled  by  Water  Companies. 
Trenches  or  ditches  were  dug  along  the  mountain 
sides  to  convey  the  water -from  the  reservoir  or 
head  waters.  Water  was  turned  from  these 
ditches  into  the  sluice  boxes.  A permit  was 
necessary  before  the  water  could  be  turned  an  and 
the  water  right  cost  six  dollars  per  day.  Some- 
times we  could  not  collect  enough  gold  to  pay  for 
the  water.  Those  helping  to  dig  the  ditches  would 
receive  their  pay  in  “scrip”  and  the  “scrip”  could 
te  turned  in  on  water  they  might  use.  Wages 
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in  the  mines  were  four  dollars  or  five  dollars  per 
day. 


After  our  mine  failed  to  pay  we  separated. 
My  brother-in-law  went  one  way  and  I went  an- 
other. I stopped  at  a road  house  or  sort  of  a 
hotel  where  a lady  was  attending  bar.  Her  hus- 
band was  down  town  shopping  for  a few  days. 
Some  hands  were  working  in  their  harvest  field 
and  the  lady  wanted  a kitchen  girl,  and  as  I had 
become  quite  handy  at  this  kind  of  work  we  were 
not  long  agreeing  on  a wage.  This  lady’s  name 
was  Mrs.  William  Dey,  and  I worked  for  her  at 
kitchen  and  house  work  for  four  months. 

THE  HANGING  OF  FREE  AND  CRANE 

I worked  for  a while  on  the  Frazier  ranch 
down  in  the  valley.  One  day  when  Jacob  Frazier 
and  I were  hauling  hay  from  the  valley  up  into 
the  mountains  to  a little  town  called  Georgetown 
to  store  for  the  winter  markets,  we  stopped  at  a 
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little  city  called  Colomo,  for  dinner  and  to  feed  our 
horses.  That  afternoon  two  men  were  to  be 
hanged,  one  by  the  name  of  Free.  He  was  a 
highwayman  and  a murderer.  The  other  man’s 
name  was  Crane.  Crane  had  murdered  his  sweet- 
heart. The  sheriff  was  paid  for  building  the 
scaffold  and  doing  the  hanging,  and  I never  felt 
any  desire  to  seek  his  job.  The  scaffold  for  the 
hanging  was  built  down  in  the  ravine,  and  long 
before  the  hour  for  the  hanging  thousands  of 
people  were  assembled  on  the  hills.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  from  th'e  pen  by  a full  company  of 
United  States  soldiers.  Near  the  gallows  in  plain 
sight  of  the  prisoners  were  two  open  newly  dug 
graves.  Crane  was  an  educated  man  and  he  had 
written  both  their  confessions.  The  confessions 
were  printed  in  pamphlets  and  sold  among  the 
crowd  at  fifty  cents  each. 

The  history  of  both  men  was  wonderful,  es- 
pecially of  Free,  as  it  shows  very  boldly  the 
growth  of  sin.  The  first  crime  Free  ever  com- 
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mitted  was  the  stealing  of  a pair  of  pet  rabbits, 
and  he  grew  worse,  worse,  worse,  until  there  he 
stood  under  the  hang-man’s  noose,  facing  the 
open  graves. 

Free  was  digging  gold  only  a few  miles  from 
our  mine  a few  weeks  before.  The  morning  be- 
fore the  hanging  the  preacher  called  on  the  pris- 
oners, in  fact  he  had  called  on  them  frequently. 


Crane  spoke  for  half  an  hour  before  he  was 
hanged.  He  had  written  two  songs  that  they  were 
to  sing  at  the  last.  Crane  sang  his  song  and  Free 
helped,  but  when  it  came  Free’s  turn  to  sing  he 
refused  to  do  so,  his  excuse  being  that  he  did  not 
want  to  longer  delay  the  officers. 

I can  hear  that  song  yet.  The  tune  to  which 
it  was  sung  was  “The  Indian  Captive.”  I well 
remember  these  words  of  one  verse: 
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“Children,  such  as  these,  were  denied  food.’ 

Page  26 


“Come  friends  and  all  others,  I must  bid  you  adieu 


The  grave  is  now  open  to  welcome  me  through; 
Shadows  of  Valley  I see  on  the  road, 

And  angels  are  waiting  to  take  me  to  God; 

The  necklace  and  gallows  will  soon  set  me  free; 
Then  joyful  and  happy  my  spirit  shall  be.” 

After  the  song  the  minister  stepped  forward 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  the  prisoners. 
Free  said,  “Nothing,  unless  you  want  to  stick  your 
head  in  this  noose  for  me.”  The  minister  then 
offered  prayer.  When  he  was  through  the  black 
shroud  and  the  hangman’s  cap  were  put  on  the 
prisoners.  Their  hands  were  tied  behind  them; 
their  limbs  were  tied;  they  both  stood  on  the 
same  trap  door.  The  door  was  held  in  place  by  a 
rope  drawn  tightly  over  a post.  As  the  last  words 
of  a short  prayer  were  spoken  the  sheriff  dropped 
a sharp  hatchet  onto  the  rope,  the  doof*  dropped 
from  under  the  prisoners  and  they  fell  seven  feet, 
and  after  a few  moments  all  was  over. 
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SOME  INDIANS. 


There  was  a man  by  the  name  of  McClintock 
who  had  a butcher  shop  in  Diamond  Springs.  He 
often  sold  meat  to  the  Indians.  Sometimes  he 
would  let  them  have  a whole  carcass  on  account. 
That  is,  the  Indians  were  to  pay  him  some  time 
after.  One  day  while  I was  stopping  in  Diamond 
Springs  a young  warrior  came  down  from  the 
mountains  where  he  had  been  to  select  a piece  of 
hickory  for  a bow.  He  stopped  at  the  butcher 
shop  and  insulted  the  butcher  in  some  way.  The 
butcher  kicked  the  young  warrior  out  of  the  shop 
and  told  him  to  hurry  and  pay  for  the  meat.  The 
warrior  ran  as  far  as  we  could  see  toward  the 
Indian  camp.  Late  that  night,  about  eleven  o’clock 
I think,  when  the  butcher  and  his  helper  were 
making  sausage  for  the  breakfast  trade,  on  came 
all  the  Indian  warriors  riding  their  ponies.  They 
were  carrying  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  they 
ran  their  ponies  ’round  and  ’round  the  shop  shout- 
ing their  wierd  war  whoop.  The  chief  was  called 
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“Chief  John.”  Chief  John  went  into  the  shop  to 
counsel  with  McClintock  and  his  helper  while  the 
warriors  were  riding  and  yelling  their  war  whoop. 
All  this  time  the  miners  in  the  city  were  very 
busy  rushing  from  their  beds  with  their  guns  to 
help  the  poor  butcher.  Soon  the  Indians  found 
they  were  surrounded  with  a heavy  double  column 
of  miners  and  that  they  all  had  guns.  The  leader 
of  the  miners  told  the  Indians  to  quickly  settle 
with  the  butcher  by  paying  him  for  the  meat  they 
had  got.  This  they  did.  Then  they  were  told  to 
ride  out  very  peaceably  and  go  into  their  camp. 
The  Indians  obeyed.  Then  the  miners  told  Mc- 
Clintock, the  butcher,  that  he  had  better  leave 
Diamond  Springs  at  once  for  the  Indians  were 
very  treacherous  and  would  waylay  him.  I be- 
lieve the  butcher  went  away,  as  I do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  him  again.  I played  no  part  in 
this  Indian  scene,  I was  merely  a by-stander,  but 
I thought  for  a while  I would  be  close  to  a real 
massacre. 
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STORIES  OF  LIFE. 

You  children  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  some 
stories  in  connection  with  my  life  and  I hardly 
know  where  to  begin.  I do  not  know  what  kind 
of  stories  you  might  like  best.  But  I think  I will 
cross  the  Great  Ocean  and  tell  you  some  stories  of 
my  early  life,  and  how  I got  to  America,  as  you 
may  be  growing  tired  of  my  mining  life. 

There  were  seven  children  in  our  family  at 
this  time  and  I was  about  eight  years  old.  The 
little  incident  that  I am  going  to  tell  you  about 
was  when  kidnapping  was  so  frequent  in  Old  Ire- 
land. Kidnapping  was  not  carried  on  there  as  it 
is  here  in  America.  In  this  country  they  hold  a 
person  until  they  obtain  the  required  ransom. 
In  that  country  at  that  time  each  student  at- 
tending a . medicai  college  was  required  to  fur- 
nish a body  for  dissecting  purposes,  and  if  they 
could  not  steal  bodies  from  the  grave,  wealthy 
students  would  hire  men  to  watch  for  children 
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and  people  that  might  happen  along  the  lonely 
roads.  My  experience  happened  on  a Sunday 
morning  when  my  father  sent  me  with  an  im- 
portant message  to  Saint  Field,  a town  about  five 
miles  from  our  place.  The  last  mile  of  the  road 
before  going  into  the  town  was  very  lonely  with 
no  dwelling  houses  for  some  distance.  About 
eighty  rods  from  the  town  was  a large  stone 
bridge  crossing  a mill  pond.  Some  little  distance 
before  coming  to  this  was  a cross  road  and  just 
as  I got  to  the  cross  roads  I saw  two  men  coming 
in  a covered  wagon,  and  when  they  got  to  the  road 
I was  on,  one  of  the  men  jumped  from  the  wagon 
and  ran  after  me.  I knew  what  that  meant.  If  I 
could  run  the  fastest,  I was  safe — if  not,  I was 
gone.  You  may  be  sure  my  brain  was  working 
as  well  as  my  feet,  and  I had  made  up  my  mind  if 
they  gained  so  fast  on  me  that  I could  not  make 
the  town  I would  jump  into  the  mill  pond  and 
drown  myself.  But  when  I got  that  far  I saw  I 
was  keeping  just  about  the  same  distance  ahead, 
so  I went  on  and  reached  the  town  in  safety.  The 
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big  man  followed  me  right  on  down  main  street. 
You  maj''  be  sure  I was  a very  badly  scared  boy, 
and  almost  exhausted.  My  next  thought  after 
delivering  my  message  was  how  I was  going  to 
get  back  over  that  road  alone.  I looked  around 
for  somebody  that  I knew  that  might  be  going  out 
that  way  and  it  happened  that  there  was  a fu- 
neral procession  going  out  that  way,  and  I went 
with  them  past  the  lonely  part  of  the  road.  Then 
I “made  tracks”  for  home  as  fast  as  I could.  This 
ends  my  experience  with  kidnappers.  Two  years 
later  we  came  to  America. 

FIRST  OCEAN  TRIP 

Not  anything  of  special  interest  happened  on 
our  first  ocean  trip.  I saw  icebergs  in  the  same 
place  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  one 
that  wrecked  the  Titanic,  on  which  so  many  hund- 
red people  lost  their  lives.  After  our  landing  on 
American  soil  we  went  to  Point  Pleasant,  West 
Virginia,  where  the  Kanawka  River  empties  into 
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the  Ohio.  Here  my  father  left  the  family  and 
started  across  the  country  on  foot  a distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  to  find  a distant  relative  of  my 
mother.  While  waiting  there  I was  busy  looking 
around  like  boys  always  do.  You  know  boys  al- 
ways want  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  almost 
every  day  we  boys  went  down  along  the  Ohio 
River. 


“A  LOG  BOAT  ” 

One  day  I went  alone.  While  strolling 
about  I saw  a little  raft  made  of  two  logs  about 
eight  feet  long  fastened  together  with  hickory 
“withs.”  When  I saw  that  coming  I thought 
that  was  my  chance  to  take  a ride.  So  I waded 
out  into  the  water  and  climbed  upon  the  raft.  I 
had  a stick  to  guide  it  as  long  as  I was  in  shallow 
water,  but  that  raft  was  not  inclined  to  stay  in 
shallow  water,  and  the  first  thing  I knew  it  was 
out  where  I could  not  touch  bottom  with  my 
stick.  Well,  what  was  I to  do.  Just  a Tittle  way 
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down  was  a bend  in  the  river  where  weeds,  trash 
and  driftwood  had  lodged.  It  looked  perfectly 
solid,  and  when  my  raft  came  around  the  bend  it 
stopped  along-side  this  driftwood.  I thought  now 
is  the  time  to  take  leave  of  my  boat.  I jumped 
upon  the  driftwood,  but  instead  of  landing  high 
and  dry  as  I had  expected,  I went  on  through  into 
about  eight  feet  of  water.  I thought  sure  I was 
a goner  this  time.  But  I scrambled  and  paddled 
around  until  I could  touch  the  ground  with  my 
feet.  I waded  out  and  went  home  to  my  folks 
a much  wiser  boy. 

RANCHING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

I feel  quite  certain  that  you  children  will 
want  to  know  something  about  my  ranch  life. 
I owned  a half  interest  in  a California  ranch 
and  the  stock  upon  it.  This  ranch  was  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Sacramento,  along  the 
Macosma  river.  We  raised  hogs  and  cattle  and 
were  not  worried  about  their  food  at  any  time  in 
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the  year.  The  hogs  lived,  thrived,  and  grew 
fat  on  a vegetable  much  like  our  onion.  Our 
cattle  were  always  in  good  condition  on  bunch 
grass.  I might  say  here  that  cattle  worth  at 
that  time  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  each  in  Mis- 
souri would  sell  in  California  for  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  and  they 
had  to  be  driven  across  the  plains  in  great 
droves.  A great  band  of  travelers  and  cattle 
would  make  up  and  go  together.  They  were 
called  “emigrant  trains.”  On  my  ranch  I had 
many  pets.  One  day  I bought  a team  of  mules 
from  a man  named  Blailock.  They  were  not 
large,  but  very  true,  and  I thought  a great  deal 
of  them.  But  best  of  all,  I loved  my  pony.  He 
was  a beautiful  roan  with  a black  stripe  down  his 
back.  I called  him  Jim.  Jim  was  quick  as  a 
fox,  and  a very  good  hand  to  help  drive  and  lasso 
cattle  and  horses.  Jim  could  not  talk,  but  I am 
sure  he  always  knew  what  I would  say  to  him. 
He  could  run  very  fast  and  turn  very  quick  when 
we  were  in  a chase.  He  was  very  sure  on  his 
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feet.  I could  always  tell  which  way  he  would 
turn  by  watching  him  point  with  his  ear.  When 
I left  California  I wanted  to  ride  Jim  across  the 
plains,  but  my  friends  would  not  hear  to  it  for 
fear  the  Indians  would  kill  me  and  steal  Jim.  So 
I sold  him  to  a friend  for  sixty  dollars. 

MY  NEIGHBOR  RANCHMAN. 

My  neighbor  ranchman’s  name  was  Canth- 
rell.  He  obtained  possession  of  his  land  through 
a Spanish  widow.  All  land  in  that  part  was  in 
dispute  at  that  time.  Our  claims  were  known  as 
Spanish  land  grants.  My  neighbor’s  ranch  was 
three  miles  wide  and  twelve  miles  long  along  the 
valley.  I tried  to  buy  it.  There  was  much  stock 
kept  on  this  ranch.  Canthrell  had  a beautiful  team 
of  bright  bay  horses.  They  disappeared  from  the 
ranch  and  were  gone  two  or  three  days.  We  ail 
thought  they  were  stolen,  and  a reward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  made  by  CanthrelJ 
for  their  return.  Th  v had  really  strayed  up  into 
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the  dry  deserts,  and  one  evening  just  about  sun- 
set they  ran  to  my  ranch.  They  came  right 
through  the  bars  and  up  to  the  well.  My,  how 
thirsty  they  were.  I knew  them  and  knew  of  the 
reward,  and  my  partner  said,  let  us  take  them 
home.  And  we  did.  Mr.  Canthrell  was  very 
happy  when  he  saw  us  coming  in  with  them,  and 
he  said,  “Boys,  how  much  do  you  want  for  bring- 
ing them  home  to  me.”  I told  him  that  one 
dollar  each  would  be  plenty.  He  said  he  had  only 
a twenty  dollar  bill.  He  said  he  was  so  very 
glad  to  see  them  again  that  he  would  surely 
bring  us  each  one  dollar  tomorrow.  But,  alas; 
tomorrow  has  never  come,  and  the  poor  man  is 
dead.  So  I will  never  get  that  dollar. 

SAM  BACON’S  DISCOURAGEMENT 

Sam  Bacon  was  another  neighbor  ranchman. 
He  was  a very  kind  hearted  man,  but  there  are 
many  things  that  discourage  one  through  life. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  discouraged  at  some  time 
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and  felt  like  giving  up  in  despair.  Don’t  give 
up.  There  will  be  bright  days  to  make  up  for 
the  dark  ones.  I will  tell  you  what  happened  to 
Sam  Bacon.  He  had  saved  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
and  had  put  it  into  a bank  in  Sacramento.  The 
bank  failed  and  Sam  lost  it  all.  Sam  made  char- 
coal for  the  markets  and  had  a stout  team,  a 
grey  and  a sorrel,  with  which  to  draw  the  char- 
coal up  the  mountains.  One  day  a stranger  that 
was  taking  a drove  of  horses  through  the  coun- 
try, stopped  and  claimed  the  sorrel.  He  got  a 
number  of  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  the 
horse  was  his  and  they  led  it  away.  I am  posi- 
tive the  horse  belonged  to  Sam,  as  I had  known 
it  for  a long  time.  Now  Sam  had  only  the  gray 
horse  left,  and  occasionally  had  to  borrow  an- 
other to  help  with  the  hauling.  One  day  when 
Sam  was  feeling  quite  bad,  a neighbor  refused  to 
let  him  have  a horse.  This  was  too  much  for 
Sam,  and  as  he  was  walking  alone,  he  came  to 
some  oak  trees  at  the  cross  roads  near  my  ranch, 
where  he  hanged  himself  to  a limb  by  a piece  of 
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hickory  bark.  A kind  word  might  have  saved 
this  man’s  life.  Remember  little  children  when 
you  see  anyone  in  trouble  that  a kind  word  costs 
you  nothing  and  might  be  the  means  of  working 
wonders  to  the  ear  that  hears. 

PIONEER  HOME  IN  IOWA 
From  Point  Pleasant  we  came  directly  to 
Iowa  Territory  and  stopped  at  Masons  Grove  in  a 
little  Old  Log  Cabin  that'  was  built  by  Old  Mr. 
George  Parks,  father  of  the  George  Parks  we 
know.  This  place  is  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  just  a couple  of  miles  from  Major 
Johnson’s  home.  We  were  all  sick  with  the  ague. 
Did  any  of  you  ever  have  ague  ? We  shook  every 
other  day  for  six  months.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason,  Alex  Buchanan’s  grand  parents,  were  the 
kindest  people  I ever  met.  They  brought  us 
things  to  eat,  and  cared  for  us  as  though  we  were 
their  people.  How  we  did  appreciate  it  all!  I 
shall  never  forget  them  for  their  kindness  to  us  at 
that  time  even  though  they  passed  to  their  re- 
ward many  years  ago. 
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This  cabin  in  which  we  lived  was  used  for 
a school  after  we  moved  out.  Its  size  was  about 
twelve  feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  it  had  but  one 
window,  with  four  lights  eight  inches  by  ten 
inches.  The  teacher’s  name  was  Buchan.  All 
the  schooling  I got  was  one  winter  here.  The 
writing  desk  was  made  from  a hewn  slab  resting 
on  two  pins  driven  into  the  logs  beneath  the  little 
window  where  we  could  stand  and  write  from  the 
light  of  the  window.  Our  seats  were  called 
“puncheons”  and  were  made  by  splitting  a log 
slablike  and  hewing  the  surface  smooth,  and  bor- 
ing holes  from  the  opposite  side  into  which  tim- 
bers were  driven  for  legs.  There  were  no  such 
things  as  blackboards.  Spelling  schools  were 
quite  frequent,  when  words  were  pronounced  by 
the  teacher  and  spelled  by  the  pupils.  If  he 
missed  a word  the  one  below  him  spelling  it  cor- 
rectly would  move  up  to  take  his  position  and  so 
on  to  the  head  of  the  class.  I never  had  the 
school  advantages  the  children  have  today.  My 
how  they  ought  to  appreciate  what  is  done  for 
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them  at  this  day  and  age.  Not  many  would 
think  they  could  get  through  life  with  three 
months  schooling,  but  this  I was  compelled  to  do. 
But  being  ambitious  I continued  to  read  and 
study. 

GRIZZLY  BEARS. 

I wonder  if  any  of  you  were  ever  where  you 
were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  on  account  of  grizzly 
bears.  When  I was  in  California  I was  in  just 
that  kind  of  a place.  My  partner  and  I were  in 
the  mining  business  and  at  nights  we  just  raked 
up  a pile  of  leaves,  threw  a blanket  over  it,  and 
after  building  a fire  all  around  to  keep  the  bears 
away,  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  not  to  sleep,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Our  sleeping  place  was  in  a ra- 
vine with  great  large  pine  trees  on  either  side, 
and  those  trees  were  something  wonderful  in  size 
and  height.  One  could  hardly  see  the  tops  of 
some  of  them.  Speaking  about  bears,  I remember 
about  my  brother  Henry  telling  about  one  of  these 
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grizzlys  when  he  was  herding  sheep  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  came  right  into  his  sheep  pen.  Henry 
heard  the  noise  among  the  sheep  and  ran  out  to 
see  what  it  all  meant,  and  all  at  once,  right  there 
in  the  night,  he  saw  Mr.  Bear  standing  on  his  hind 
feet  ready  to  strike  him  down.  Henry  turned 
and  ran,  the  bear  after  him.  The  sheep  escaped 
and  my  brother  beat  the  bear  to  the  house.  Bears 
do  their  hunting  after  night. 

LITTLE  ONIONS. 

One  time  when  Tom  Harris  and  I were  batch- 
ing together,  we  lived  in  a small  log  cabin  with  a 
canvas  roof  over  it.  It  was  in  the  winter.  We 
miners  tried  to  lay  in  our  winter  supply  of  pro- 
visions in  the  fall  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
later  on.  You  may  think  we  had  high  prices  all 
the  time  when  I tell  you  that  the  cheapest  flour 
was  $10.00  per  hundred  and  from  that  on  up  to 
$50.00.  Potatoes  were  fortyfive  cents  per  pound, 
butter  $1.50  per  pound,  and  everything  in  pro- 
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portion.  One  time  when  we  were  there  we  ran 
short  on  some  eatables  and  Tom  went  over  to  a 
small  store  a short  distance  away,  to  lay  in  a 
supply,  and  among  other  things  were  some  onions, 
high  priced  and  very  small.  When  he  came  in  I 
said  to  him,  “what  did  you  buy  such  small  onions 
for?”  and  he  jokingly  said,  “I  will  tell  you  Bill, 
beggars  can  not  be  choosers — I had  to  take  these 
or  none.”  Our  cabin  was  up  in  the  mountains  and 
there  was  a great  deal  of  robbing  going  on  at 
that  time.  One  night  Tom  was  awakened  by  an 
unusual  noise  outside  the  shanty.  He  called  me 
and  said,  “Bill,  there’s  somebody  trying  to  break 
in.”  We  got  up,  but  had  no  fire  arms  only  an  old 
pistol  that  was  no  good  at  all,  but  Tom  told  me  in 
rather  a high  tone  of  voice  to  hand  him  a cap,  al- 
though we  had  none  in  the  house,  and  he  kept 
snapping  the  old  pistol  until  the  noise  outside 
ceased.  The  next  morning  we  found  some  of  our 
meat  missing.  We  thought  we  knew  where  it 
went,  so  I set  a trap,  and  that  night  I caught  a 
mountain  cat.  Instead  of  there  being  a robber 
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after  money  it  was  a robber  after  meat  or  any- 
thing else  that  he  could  eat.  Those  mountain 
cats  are  similar  in  looks  and  size  to  our  civit  cats, 
and  are  great  thieves.  Tom  thought  it  was  too 
risky  staying  up  there.  He  left,  and  I stayed  six 
weeks  alone.  We  had  laid  in  our  winter  supply 
of  provisions  and  I thought  I had  better  stay  by 
that  even  though  the  mountain  cats  and  robbers 
were  numerous. 

JOSEPH’S  STOREHOUSES. 

Children  in  our  Sunday  School  lesson  last 
Sunday  you  know  we  were  talking  about  the 
wise  prophet  Joseph,  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  and 
Joseph’s  store  houses,  and  such  things.  Do  you 
know  that  one  time  about  the  year  1845  the  king 
of  Egypt  visited  in  Ireland  and  saw  them  making 
linen.  Irish  linen  is  the  finest  linen  in  the  world. 
And  the  king  said  he  would  like  to  get  a good  man 
to  instruct  his  people  in  Egypt  how  to  grow  flax 
and  make  linen.  My  uncle,  William  Galbraith, 
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was  just  such  a man,  and  when  the  king  asked 
him  to  go,  he  said  it  would  cost  the  king  a large 
sum  of  money.  But  the  king  hired  him  and  he 
stayed  in  Egypt  and  taught  the  people  for  five 
years. 

A long  time  ago  I wrote  my  uncle  a letter 
asking  him  about  some  things  that  are  mentioned 
in  our  Sunday  School  lesson.  The  letter  is  very 
old,  but  my  uncle  is  a good  man,  and  I prize  it 
very  highly.  I will  read  it  to  you. 

UNCLE  “BILL’S”  LETTER. 

West  St.  Newtonards,  On  Lake  Strangford, 
In  County  Down,  Ireland. 
Mr.  William  Murray,  27th  June,  1881. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

My  Dear  Nephew: 

In  reply  to  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  of 
11th  April,  I feel  happy  to  say  we  are  all  glad 
always  to  hear  from  our  friends  in  America,  and 
of  their  welfare  and  happiness.  As  regards  the 
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last  winter  it  seems  to  have  been  rough  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  had  a very  cold  and  sickly 
one  here,  and  very  many  sudden  deaths.  In  fact 
people  dropped  or  fell  down  dead  off  their  feet. 
What  is  the  cause  God  only  knows,  but  thank 
God  all  our  relations  have  been  spared  to  see 
longer  days. 

I see  in  the  news  of  last  week  of  a tornado 
that  passed  over  that  part  of  your  state,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas.  I do  hope  it  has  not  touched 
any  of  my  friends,  as  it  seems  a good  many  have 
been  killed  and  wounded.  Please  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  if  all  have  escaped  as  it  seems  to 
be  a visitation  of  providence  for  some  cause  or 
other  on  that  part  of  the  country,  but  I hope  when 
the  country  gets  better  populated  with  Christian 
people  that  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  it  for 
their  sakes.  I feel  glad  to  hear  that  father  is  still 
living  and  well.  I hope  he  will  write  me  a few 
lines  for  old  times’  sake.  I am  also  glad  to  see 
a few  lines  from  cousin  Mathew  to  know  he  is 
well;  likewise  cousin  George.  But  we  are  all 
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getting  up  in  years,  upwards  of  three  score.  A 
few  more  years  and  our  limited  number  will 
be  finished,  therefore  I hope  and  trust  we  shall 
all  be  found  ready  when  the  summons  comes, 
to  receive  that  happy  welcome,  ‘well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord. 

* * * * * * 

As  regards  the  corn  of  Egypt,  in  the  first 
place  all  edible  grain  that  grows  in  ears  is  called 
corn.  But  what  you  wanted  to  know  is  whether 
they  had  Indian  corn  or  maize  at  that  time.  I 
must  say  they  had  not  for  this  reason:  The  In- 
dian corn  or  maize  that  they  grow  so  much  of  at 
present  is  what  is  called  a summer  crop,  whereas 
at  the  time  of  Joseph  they  could  bnly  grow  winter 
crops,  for  the  river  Nile  overflowed  the  whole 
country  at  High  Nile  to  a depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  summer.  Therefore  they  could  only  take 
the  one  crop  in  a year,  and  that  in  the  winter 
season,  which  is  something  like  our  summer  here 
as  regards  heat.  At  the  time  of  High  Nile  the 
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people  had  to  sail  from  town  to  town,  village  to 
village,  in  boats.  The  country  remained  this 
way  until  Mehamitalli  Pasha  conquered  the  coun  - 
try, after  which  he  formed  the  idea  of  building 
embankments  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Cairo  down  to  the  sea.  Since  this  the  land  is 
not  inundated  at  High  Nile,  but  is  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  river.  Two  crops  are  taken  annu- 
ally, one  in  summer,  and  one  in  winter.  I dare 
say  in  the  time  of  Joseph  the  crops  were  more 
abundant  on  account  of  the  deposit  left  by  re- 
ceding waters.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  level  as  the 
sea,  therefore  well  adapted  to  irrigation. 

Yes,  I was  in  one  or  two  of  the  storehouses 
that  Joseph  built,  one  of  them  contained  upwards 
of  30  acres,  and  the  other  50  acres.  They  were 
in  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  way  they  were  built 
was  by  bringing  sand  or  garth  from  the  desert  to 
raise  up  these  30  and  50  acres  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  land  of  Egypt  to  keep  the  grain  dry 
from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  it  overflowed. 
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These  store  houses  were  walled  in,  and  had  gates 
or  bars,  but  had  no  roof  as  there  is  no  rain  there. 
The  grain  is  built  up  in  heaps  like  a sugar  loaf, 
say  100  feet  circumference  at  the  base.  Thus 
it  might  be  piled  60  or  100  feet  high  coneshaped. 
When  finished  they  have  a print  of  the  man’s 
name  they  put  all  over  the  grain  so  you  could  not 
even  take  a small  hand  full  without  it  being 
missed  by  the  owner. 

If  you  want  any  more  news  I will  write  it  in 
my  next  letter. 

Hope  these  to  find  you  all  in  America  safe 
and  well. 

Receive  our  united  love  and  believe  me  as 
ever,  you 

Devoted  Uncle, 

WM.  GALBRAITH. 
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MY  CALIFORNIA  WEALTH. 


Did  I become  wealthy  in  California?  Well, 
yes.  That  is  I accumulated  a great  wealth  of 
experience.  So  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are 
concerned  I paid  off  the  mortgage  father  gave  on 
his  farm  for  me.  I paid  for  my  potatoes,  butter, 
eggs  and  flour.  I paid  $6.00  per  day  for  wash 
water,  and  had  plenty  of  gold  left  in  my  pocket 
to  take  me  home  in  comfort.  But  my  advice  to 
young  men  is  that  unless  you  are  seeking  ad- 
venture, a more  comfortable  place  to  search  for 
h;dden  gold  is  in  the  shadow  of  father’s  house. 
Roll  up  your  sleeves.  Fear  no  honest  toil,  and 
the  world  is  yours.  In  the  shadow  of  your  hand 
there  is  many  a hidden  mine,  whose  gems  are  yet 
untouched. 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  time  I was  in  Cali- 
fornia I spent  in  Eldorado  County.  When  I left 
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I came  to  Sacramento  to  take  the  boat.  I have  no 
words  with  which  to  describe  the  feeling  one  has 
when  they  are  returning  home  after  a long  stren- 
uous stay  in  a strange  land,  among  still  more 
strange  people.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
people  were  particularly  peculiar,  but  there  were 
men  in  the  mills  and  mines  from  almost  every 
part  of  America,  if  not  quite  every  nation  in  the 
world. 

Now  I was  ready  to  say  good-bye  to  those 
rock  cliffed  hills  and  trickling  rills.  I was  never 
to  see  the  mines  and  valleys  of  California  again, 
but  all  this  had  little  concern  to  me.  I was 
thinking  of  my  mother  and  the  folks  at  home. 
I was  thinking  of  the  trip  between  me  and  mother. 
I was  thinking  of  the  awful  experience  with  the 
“sea  pirates,”  and  wondering  if  again  we  would 
be  so  unfortunate,  but  we  prayed  that  the  good 
Lord  would  put  us  in  better  hands. 

The  boat  we  took  at  Sacramento  was  just  an 
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ordinary  large  river  boat.  Gayly  we  floated 
down  the  beautiful  Sacramento  river,  wonderful 
trees  and  vine-clad  rocks  adorned  the  banks.  Soon 
we  floated  out  upon  the  waters  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a very 
beautiful  body  of  water.  The  sun  was  just  sink- 
ing behind  the  waters.  The  sky  was  tinted  with 
all  the  wonderful  hues  designed  by  the  finger  of 
God.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everybody  was  gay 
and  glad.  It  was  like  we  were  all  going  home. 
All  other  passengers  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  I. 
Early  in  life  I had  formed  the  habit  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  some  bright  young  man 
whom  I thought  I could  trust,  just  for  the  sake 
of  having  a traveling  companion.  You  know  how 
nice  it  is  to  have  a very  good  friend  in  whom  you 
can  confide,  tell  them  all  your  little  secrets,  read 
books  together  and  visit  with.  When  I boarded 
the  river  boat  at  Sacramento  I began  to  look  for 
just  such  a traveling  companion.  I observed  a 
young  man  sitting  alone.  I sized  him  up  very 
closely  before  speaking  to  him.  I thought  from 
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the  tan  of  his  cheek  and  the  expression  on  his 
face  that  he  had  crossed  the  plains.  Crossing  the 
plains  was  the  other  way  of  getting  from  the 
Eastern  states  to  the  California  gold  fields  at  that 
time.  Possibly  the  experience  travelers  had  in 
crossing  the  plains  was  even  more  thrilling  and 
dangerous  than  our  experience  on  the  ocean. 
There  were  not  only  storms,  diseases  and  starva- 
tion to  contend  with,  but  very  many  savage  In- 
dian tribes,  as  well  as  wolves,  snakes,  raging  tor- 
rents and  other  things.  After  I had  sufficiently 
surveyed  the  appearance  of  this  young  man,  I 
concluded  from  his  quiet  disposition  he  was  the 
very  one  I should  meet.  So  I proceeded  to  get 
acquainted. 

I found  immediately  that  I was  right  about 
his  crossing  the  plains.  He  had  crossed  the  plains 
with  a great  drove  of  cattle  and  as  he  had  sold 
them  in  the  markets  he  was  returning  home  with 
the  money.  When  I inquired  as  to  where  he  was 
going,  he  answered,  “Back  to  the  States.”  We 
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called  it  going  to  the  states  in  those  days.  Now 
we  say  “going  East.”  When  I asked  what  part, 
he  answered,  “To  Missouri.”  I said,  “I  am  going 
to  Iowa.  I presume  we  could  travel  most  of  the 
way  together.”  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  find 
some  one  going  in  that  direction.  He  seemed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  I found  he  was  too  honest 
to  travel.  Can  there  be  any  such  a thing  as  a 
man  too  honest  to  travel?  Well,  from  my  ex- 
perience, I have  that  impression.  Going  down  the 
river  before  we  got  into  the  bay,  he  had  left  me 
long  enough  to  meet  one  of  these  confidence  fel- 
lows, and  they  had  given  him  a card  as  a recom- 
mendation to  a hotel.  When  he  came  back  he 
wanted  to  know  if  I had  a recommendation  to 
a hotel.  I said,  “No,  I never  trouble  with  any  of 
those  fellows  when  I am  traveling.”  He  appeared 
to  have  the  impression  that  they  were  all  honest. 
It  put  me  on  the  alert  as  soon  as  he  mentioned 
this  recommend  to  a hotel.  I felt  that  I had 
pretty  good  schooling  along  that  line.  I thought 
time  would  tell  who  was  right,  and  when  we  were 
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crowding  up  to  get  off  the  boat  at  San  Francisco 
I noticed  a fellow  leading  him.  We  had  agreed  to 
travel  together  as  far  as  we  could,  in  fact  we 
came  all  the  way  to  New  York  City  together. 
After  the  boat  landed  at  San  Francisco  and  we 
got  off,  we  were  all  going  up  Main  St.  There  was 
plenty  of  light  and  as  long  as  we  were  on  Maui 
St.  I had  no  dread  of  it.  We  were  walking  Indian 
file.  I was  behind  them.  The  stranger  led  my 
friend  down  a dark  street,  no  lights,  no  police. 
This  street  was  built  out  upon  the  water.  Tn 
those  times  the  streets  were  built  over  the  Bay, 
that  the  vessels  might  come  up  to  the  wharf.  Since 
I have  left  that  country  I understand  that  part 
of  the  city  has  been  built  up  into  solid  streets. 
Just  after  we  made  the  turn  into  the  dark  street, 
I gave  my  friend  a clutch  at  the  coat  tail  to  stop. 
I told  him  not  to  follow  that  fellow.  He  said, 
“all  right,”  but  started  after  him  again.  I was 
sure  I would  loose  him  and  I was  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  my  life  to  save  him.  I stopped  him  several 
times.  The  second  time  I asked  him  if  he  had 
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any  “arms.”  He  said,  “Yes.”  I whispered, 
“you  will  get  a chance  to  use  them  if  you  follow 
that  fellow.”  Billy  Sunday  claims  that  at  that 
time  San  Francisco  was  the  wickedest  city  in 
America.  I think  Billy  was  right. 

I told  my  friend  that  he  might  get  killed  if 
he  followed  this  man,  but  it  seemed  he  was  not 
satisfied  yet  to  turn.  He  appeared  to  feel  that 
this  man  was  perfectly  honest  and  went  on.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Should  I go  back  and 
save  myself,  or  should  I go  on  and  try  to  save 
him.  I knew  we  would  be  led  into  a trap.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  him  cost  what  it 
would.  We  were  led  into  a place,  it  was  on  the 
street,  but  the  house  was  alone.  The  front  was 
boarded  in  around  with  a high  board  fence  like 
the  Fair  grounds.  There  was  no  way  of  escape 
but  through  the  door  of  the  house.  I could  see 
that  even  though  it  was  dark.  We  went  right 
in,  and  this  fellow  who  led  us  put  us  in  chai'ge  of 
a big  powerful  fellow  behind  the  bar,  who  was 
equal  in  looks  to  John  L.  Sullivan  for  strength. 
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The  fellow  who  led  us  disappeared  up  a stairway 
to  watch  us  through  an  open  window  above  the 
stairs.  The  door  was  open  behind  the  bar  lead- 
ing into  another  room.  A number  of  gamblers 
were  seated  about  a table,  and  I could  see  them 
and  see  that  they  were  gambling  at  cards.  By 
the  dim  light  I could  see  where  they  were  leading 
us.  The  window  over  the  stairs  and  the  big 
burley  brute  back  of  the  bar  were  too  much  for 
me.  I gave  my  companion  a vicious  clutch  at 
the  coat  tail.  You  know  deception  is  practiced 
in  war.  A man  is  “licensed”  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
So  I gave  my  friend  a clutch  to  stop.  I gave  him 
an  excuse.  My  excuse  was  that  “I  would  wait 
here  until  my  companion  came.”  As  quick  as  a 
flash  out  went  the  light,  but  I was  on  my  guard. 
Those  fellows  always  stick  something  in  their 
belt.  The  big  burley  fellow  knew  I had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  If  he  had  attempted  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  belt  I would  have  shot  him  down 
right  there.  We  walked  backward  out  of  the 
door.  He  stood  still  on  the  stair  steps  until  we 
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were  out  on  the  street.  My  friend  told  me  as 
soon  as  we  got  out  that  I had  saved  his  life  and 
his  money.  He  had  plenty  of  money  with  him 
and  that  is  what  these  fellows  wanted.  He  said 
that  he  would  never  let  anyone  mislead  him  again, 
if  he  could  help  it.  But  he  was  unfortunate 
again  in  New  York.  We  were  to  stop  at  a hotel 
and  he  got  apart  from  me,  and  some  “scalpers” 
sold  him  a second  class  ticket  and  put  him  on  a 
train  away  from  me.  I never  saw  my  friend 
after  that. 

THE  JOHN  L.  STEVENS. 

Anchored  in  the  harbors  of  San  Francisco 
bay  was  a very  large  and  beautiful  vessel  called 
the  John  L.  Stevens.  Flags  were  waving  from 
her  masts,  and  smoke  was  peacefully  curling  from 
her  stacks.  There  was  music  and  dancing  aboard 
— a great  contrast  to  the  two-masted  pirate  vessel 
Victorene  of  our  previous  ocean  experience.  The 
John  L.  Stevens  was  not  fully  loaded  until  well 
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past  the  noon  day.  When  all  were  aboard  the 
signal  sounded,  the  engines  stirred  and  we  were 
off. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

We  swung  around  and  headed  for  the  great 
ocean  entrance.  There  in  front  of  us  beneath  the 
setting  sun  was  the  entrance  to  the  gold  field, 
known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Golden  Gate. 
Some  of  you  little  children  never  saw  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  I will  tell  you  how  it  looked  to  me  as  we 
approached  it  one  beautiful  afternoon  sixty  years 
ago.  You  must  understand  that  California  has  a 
wonderful  variety  of  climate.  There  are  places 
where  the  frost  never  comes,  and  there  are  peaks 
where  the  snow  seldom  melts.  There  are  places 
where  it  rains  very  frequently,  and  other  places 
where  the  rain  is  cut  off  entirely  by  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  green  valleys  and  dry  deserts. 
There  are  beautiful  lakes  and  there  are  deep  can- 
yons. Fish  are  very  abundant  in  the  lakes  and 
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streams.  Animals  of  many  kinds  are  in  the  woods 
and  mountains.  There  are  many  beautiful  birds, 
and  I know  of  no  state  that  has  so  many  flow’ers 
all  times  in  the  year. 

It  was  a very  calm  day  and  the  sweet  frag- 
rance of  the  orange  blossoms  filled  the  air.  Spread 
out  on  our  right  hand  was  a vast  field  of  yellow 
sand.  This  sand  is  overflowed  by  the  sea  when 
the  tide  comes  in,  and  beautiful  ocean  shells,  cor- 
als, and  bits  of  wreckage  are  left  strewn  aboiP 
On  our  left  hand  is  a beautiful  scenery.  The  land 
is  rugged  and  park-like.  Many  trees  and  vines 
adorn  it,  and  it  is  just  rolling  enough  to  be  beauti- 
ful. I understand  the  Panama  Exposition  grounds 
are  located  here.  Just  outside  and  along  the  coast 
is  a light  house  at  either  side.  The  life  of  a 
light  house  keeper  is  a very  lonely  one.  The 
lights  must  always  be  light  at  night,  or  some 
vessel  might  be  wrecked  during  a storm.  If  you 
visit  the  Exposition  I wish  you  would  tell  me  how 
this  place  looks  to  you,  as  I hardly  think  I will 
see  it  again. 
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DIVERS  IN  ACAPULCO  BAY. 

By  ocean  route  it  is  something  like 
four  thousand  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Pana- 
ma. We  were  nine  days  making  the  trip.  Only 
one  stop  was  made  on  the  entire  trip.  This  was 
at  Acapulco,  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Acapulco 
Bay  are  very  clear.  There  were  many  divers 
around  the  boat.  Passengers  would  throw  silver 
coins  over  into  the  water  just  to  see  them  dive 
after  them.  Coins  will  not  go  to  the  bottom 
rapidly,  but  will  turn  over  and  over  and  take  a 
zigzag  course  and  could  often  be  caught  before 
reaching  the  bottom,  which  was  quite  deep.  Did 
you  children  ever  see  a diver  in  the  ocean  waters  ? 
If  you  did  you  know  how  very  much  they  look  like 
they  were  drowned  bodies,  swelled  and  white.  The 
divers  would  gather  the  coins  in  their  mouth. 
Some  of  the  divers  would  stay  down  until  their 
mouths  ware  bulging  with  coin. 
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WAR  IN  PANAMA 

You  will  remember  what  I told  you  about  the 
prison  cells  in  the  walls  of  Panama  and  the  broken 
glass  cemented  on  the  top  to  prevent  people  from 
climbing  over.  We  are  now  coming  in  sight  of 
the  city  again.  We  find  we  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  City  of  Panama,  as  great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  war.  Uncle  Sam’s  big  battle- 
ships are  floating  in  the  harbor,  and  a marine 
band  aboard  one  of  them  saluted  our  ship  with 
some  popular  national  military  music  as  we 
passed  by  them.  This  threatened  war  was  brought 
about  it  appears  by  a misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  a division  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  railroad.  At  the  head  of  the  road 
was  a man  by  the  name  of  Vanderbelt,  and  it  ap- 
pears he  had  been  misunderstood  in  regard  to  di- 
viding the  profits  with  the  people.  A company  of 
their  native  soldiers  had  went  into  the  jungle  and 
fired  upon  a train  loaded  with  innocent  passengers 
killing  thirty  and  wounding  twice  as  many  more. 


Then  Uncle  Sam  sent  his  battle  ships  loaded  with 
soldiers,  to  look  after  things.  We  were  allowed 
to  go  on  board  the  cars  under  very  heavy  guard. 
Then  a company  of  soldiers  rode  in  the  rear  car 
The  Panama  canal  is  built  very  near  to  where  the 
railroad  was  at  that  time. 

A HOME  IN  PANAMA. 

The  homes  of  the  natives  in  Panama  are  very 
picturesque.  Poles  are  set  in  the  ground,  or  more 
likely  trees  close  together  are  chosen.  A roof  of 
cane  or  grass  is  carefully  placed  thereon,  most 
times  there  are  no  sides  at  all.  Sometimes  one  may 
have  cane  sides.  The  roof  continues  coneshape  to 
the  floor,  which  is  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  is  where  they  usually  sleep.  The 
lower  room  is  the  “living”  room.  The  houses 
slightly  resemble  a cattle  shed  roofed  with  slough 
grass  in  Iowa  in  an  early  day,  though  I believe  the 
Iowa  cattle  shed  was  more  healthy. 


Lucky  walked  with  me  as  we  went  aboard  the 
cars.  As  the  rear  car  was  for  the  soldiers  we 
went  into  the  next  car  to  the  rear.  This  car 
was  not  very  much  crowded,  and  as  Lucky  had  no 
money,  he  wanted  very  much  to  get  in  out  of  sight 
until  after  the  conductor  passed  by  after  gather- 
ing up  the  tickets.  Lucky  crawled  down  beneath 
the  seats  and  the  passengers  with  us  piled  their 
baggage  upon  him  until  the  conductor  had  gone 
into  the  other  car.  Lucky  for  Lucky  the  con- 
ductor did  not  observe  him  beneath  the  baggage. 
Had  he  been  caught  in  this  act  the  penalty  would 
have  been  several  days  at  hard  labor  on  this  rail- 
road. 

We  rode  through  on  this  train  to  Aspinwall, 
now  called  Colon.  At  Aspinwall  we  went  aboard 
the  steamship  Illinois.  This  was  a very  hard 
place  for  Lucky.  He  could  not  enter  the  boat  as 
the  gang-plank  was  well  guarded.  In  fact  the 
Illinois  was  the  best  disciplined  and  managed  boat 
we  had  used,  in  every  respect.  Poor  Lucky  wanted 
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“Mrs.  David  L.  Davis,  my  sister.” 
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to  go  with  us  but  the  problem  of  getting  aboard 
without  money  was  very  vexing.  Lucky  had  a 
bright  eye  and  a keen  wit.  He  surveyed  the 
premises  and  concluded  that  by  climbing  over  a 
high  board  fence  he  would  be  able  to  swim  to  the 
propeller  (water  wheel)  without  being  observed 
by  the  officers  of  the  boat.  While  they  were  very 
busy  at  their  duties  he  made  the  attempt  and 
was  successful.  As  the  big  boat  was  starting 
Lucky  climbed  through  a hole  in  the  bulk  head 
where  the  workmen  go  through  to  repair  the 
wheel.  He  was  then  in  the  wash  room  of  the 
boat.  His  clothes  were  soaking  wet,  but  friends 
gave  him  plenty  of  dry  ones  for  the  time.  Lucky 
now  mingled  with  the  passengers  all  the  way  to 
New  York  City,  a little  over  two  thousand  miles. 


Just  as  we  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
the  great  boat  stopped  and  a search  was  about  to 
be  made  for  passengers  that  might  be  trying  to 
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smuggle  their  way.  All  passengers  were  ordered 
upon  the  upper  decks.  In  the  search  for  hidden 
passengers  three  men  were  found.  One  had 
money  and  was  permitted  to  ride.  Two  had 
neither  money  nor  tickets  and  were  taken  to 
shore  in  a life  boat.  One  plucky  fellow  swung 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  dangled  in  the  ropes 
at  the  waters’  edge  until  after  the  search  was 
over.  After  the  officers  had  returned  to  their 
posts  and  were  busy,  he  climbed  back  up  the  rope 
and  mingled  with  the  people  aboard  the  ship.  I 
have  forgotten  the  lad’s  name,  but  I will  call  him 
“Lucky.”  Everybody  loved  Lucky.  He  was  al- 
ways happy  and  was  always  doing  kind  things  for 
the  passengers.  He  was  a splendid  singer  and  a 
good  entertainer.  I will  tell  you  more  about  this 
lad  Luckv  as  we  journey  along. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

When  we  passed  the  West  Indias  we  stopped 
at  Kingston  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  coal. 
The  vessel  took  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  ton  and 
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every  pound  was  carried  on  board  by  women.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  women  carried  the  coal  on  their 
heads.  All  the  coal  was  loaded  between  twelve 
and  five  o’clock.  The  women  traveled  in  a circle. 
They  wore  little  cushions  on  their  heads  on  which 
the  tubs  filled  with  coal  would  rest.  The  tubs 
were  filled  and  lifted  to  their  heads  by  the  very 
few  men  that  were  in  the  pit.  Only  a very  few 
men  were  living  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  at  this 
time  as  they  had  been  taken  to  Panama  to  assist 
in  building  the  railroad  and  while  there  contracted 
a terrible  fever  and  died.  I am  of  the  opinion 
these  are  the  same  people  I was  telling  you  about 
working  under  Mr.  Simons,  as  the  island  is  popu- 
lated quite  strongly  with  Chinese  people,  Indians 
and  mongrels,  or  mixed  races. 

DRILLING  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

On  board  the  Illinois  companies  were  organ- 
ized and  drilled  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  They  were  called  “Volunteers  ’ One 
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company  was  drilled  to  lower  the  life-boats,  to 
do  it  properly.  Another  company  of  forty  men 
were  drilled  with  swords;  they  were  called  the 
swordsmen,  and  they  were  taught  to  cut  down 
anyone  that  attempted  to  crowd  a lady  or  child 
away  from  a life  boat.  Another  company  was 
drilled  as  firemen,  to  take  charge  of  things  in  case 
of  fire.  I was  drilled  in  a company  of  axmen. 
There  were  twenty-five  men  in  the  axmen  com- 
pany. Our  duty  would  be  to  cut  down  the  masts, 
haul  away  the  bulwarks,  take  up  sections  of  the 
flooring  and  bind  them  with  ropes  into  rafts,  if 
necessary.  In  this  manner  it  was  hoped  many 
might  be  saved  until  some  passing  vessel  might 
pick  us  up.  Four  life  boats  were  all  that  were 
carried  at  that  time  by  any  vessel,  no  matter  how 
splencudly  it  was  equipped.  It  required  about 
one  week  to  make  the  trip  to  New  York.  I sup- 
pose you  young  people  would  like  to  know  how  we 
whiled  away  our  evenings  on  board  the  boat.  We 
had  music  and  dancing.  There  was  no  orchestra 
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aboard  the  Illinois.  The  music  we  had  was  old- 
fashioned  and  was  played  on  an  old  violin.  To 
me  there  are  mighty  few  instruments  that  afford 
better  music  than  an  old  violin.  You  will  un- 
derstand in  those  days  travelers  were  classified. 
That  is,  the  cabin  passengers  remained  on  the 
cabin  deck,  and  the  steerage  passengers  remained 
on  their  part  of  the  vessel.  Different  class  pas- 
sengers were  not  allowed  to  visit  other  parts  of 
the  vessel.  We  had  no  musician  on  the  cabin 
deck  so  when  we  wanted  to  have  a dance  we  were 
forced  to  call  the  only  musician  on  board  from 
the  steerage  class.  He  was  an  artist  on  the 
v'olin  and  could  play  anything  we  could  name. 
Our  dances  in  those  days  consisted  of  square 
dances,  cotillions,  schottishes,  and  French  four. 
Did  I dance?  Yes,  indeed.  I was  quite  handy  at 
dancing  in  those  days  and  very  often  when  girls 
were  scarce  I would  play  their  part.  A handker- 
chief was  tied  about  my  arm  to  mark  the  change. 
Nothing  of  moment  happened  op  this  trip,  and 
after  I landed  at  New  York  I hurried  on  to  Chi- 
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cago.  From  Chicago  I came  to  Wilton  Junction, 
where  I took  a stage  to  Tipton,  landing  in  Tipton 
May  4th,  1857.  At  this  time  the  C.  & N.  W.  was 
just  built  as  far  as  Mechanicsville,  but  was  new 
and  not  in  regular  operation.  My,  what  a 
change  has  come  about  in  these  sixty  some  years. 
Then  there  were  no  incandescent  lights  in  New 
Yoik,  and  if  there  were  any  telephone  wires  they 
were  very  very  few.  Very  few  buggies  were 
used  in  those  days.  Ox  carts  and  lumber  wagons 
were  in  vogue.  It  was  perhaps  thirty  miles  to 
the  nearest  doctor.  Then,  to  even  tell  a dream 
of  telephones,  electric  lights,  suburban  trollies, 
automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  or  air  ships, 
would  have  been  to  announce  a critical  case  of 
nightmare.  Little  did  we  dream  that  even  the 
flail  would  be  supplanted  by  the  steam  thresher  of 
today.  And  I never  dared  to  think  that  you 
children  would  never  see  grandmother’s  spinning 
wheel.  All  these  changes  have  been  brought 
about  in  my  short  life.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  I 
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shall  ever  see  through  the  ’phone  the  features  of 
those  with  whom  I talk  many  miles  away.  Will 
science  ever  contrive  any  machine  that  will  make 
the  blind  to  see,  or  the  deaf  to  hear,  or  what  not, 
since  all  this  great  change  has  come  in  so  short 
a time.  We  make  great  guns  to  mow  down  the 
enemy  (our  brother)  ; then  we  send  the  red-cross 
maidens  to  heal  the  wounded  and  care  for  the 
dying.  Men  mow  down  the  soldiers  and  send 
toys  to  his  children,  and  bread  to  his  widow.  Will 
not  some  great  inventor  contrive  some  way  where- 
by there  will  be  brought  about  universal  peace? 

I think  we  ought  to  sing  the  old  song  once 
more  before  we  part: 

“You  are  going  far  away,  far  away,  from  poor 
Gennett; 

There  is  no  one  left  to  love  me  now,  and  you  too 
will  soon  forget; 

But  my  heart  will  be  with  you  wherever  you 
may  go. 
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Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say  the  same 
to  me,  Genoe? 


When  you  wear  the  jacket  red,  or  the  beautiful 
cockade, 

I fear  you  will  forget  all  the  promises  you  made. 

With  your  gun  upon  your  shoulder  and  your  bay- 
onet by  your  side, 

You  will  be  taking  some  proud  lady  and  making 
her  your  bride. 

When  Glory  leads  the  way,  you’ll  be  madly  rush- 
ing on, 

Never  thinking  if  they  kill  you,  that  my  happi- 
ness is  gone. 

Or  if  you  gain  the  day,  perhaps  a general  you 
may  be. 

How  happy  and  proud  you  are — then  what  will 
become  of  me? 

Oh,  if  I was  King  of  France,  or  still  better,  Pope 
of  Rome, 

I would  have  no  fighting  men  abroad,  no  weeping 
maids  at  home. 
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All  the  world  would  be  at  peace ; or  if  kings  would 
show  their  might, 


Let  the  men  who  make  the  quarrel  be  the  only 

ones  to  fight.” 

MY  MOTHER’S  LOVE. 

The  author  has  styled  the  story  of  my  life, 
“Following  The  Trail  To  The  Hidden  Gold.”  But 
there  is  no  “Hidden  Gold,”  no  precious  stone, 
whose  attractive  power  could  lead  me  on  like  my 
mother’s  love.  The  story  is  told  that  a band  of 
angels  were  sent  down  from  heaven  and  the 
throne  of  God  to  visit  the  earth,  and  bring  back 
reports  to  Jesus  their  King.  They  came  and 
saw  the  wonderful  mountains  and  rivers.  They 
saw  the  prairies  and  forests.  They  saw  the 
many  beautiful  birds  and  animals,  and  while  they 
were  wandering  about  in  search  for  some  beauti- 
ful thing  to  take  back  to  heaven  with  them,  one 
gathered  a large  bundle  of  sweet  smelling,  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  all  the  angels  said,  “How  very 
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beautiful  and  wonderful.  We  will  take  these.” 
Then  they  saw  a sweet  innocent,  smiling,  cooing, 
little  babe,  and  again  they  said,  “How  beautiful. 
We  will  take  this.”  Then  they  saw  on  beyond 
the  cradle,  a “Mother’s  love,”  and  all  the  angels 
said  this  is  still  more  precious.  We  will  take 
this  too.”  And  they  gathered  the  sweet  smelling 
flowers  and  the  smiling  babe,  and  the  Mother’s 
love,  and  placing  them  beneath  their  wings,  they 
flew  back  to  the  throne  of  God,  to  show  Jesus  what 
they  had  found.  The  flowers  had  withered  and 
lost  their  fragrance.  The  smile  had  gone  from 
the  baby’s  cheek,  but  the  Mother’s  love  shown 
out  more  radiant  and  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
Mother’s  love  is  with  you  always.  It  is  with  you 
in  sunshine  and  sorrow.  Mother’s  love  went 
with  me  down  into  the  dangerous  mines,  and  out 
on  the  billowy  ocean.  Mother’s  love  gave  me 
courage  when  I was  starving.  Mother’s  love 
made  me  walk  upright  when  I was  in  bad  com- 
pany. Mother’s  love  made  me  fearless  and  brave. 
Follow  your  Mother’s  love,  and  you  will  be  “Fol- 
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lowing  the  Trail  to  the  Hidden  Gold.”  In  read- 
ing this  book  of  my  life  you  have  been  inspired, 
or  thrilled,  or  shocked  in  every  paragraph.  Such 
is  life.  Toiling,  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing,  Onward 
through  life  we  go.  The  guiding  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  been  leading  me  on  toward  life’s  setting 
sun,  “Following  the  Trail  to  the  Hidden  Gold.” 
For  seventy-nine  years  I have  “Fought  a good 
fight.  I have  kept  the  Faith.”  The  Reward 
will  be  mine. 


— THE  END  — 
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The  Author 
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